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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the recommendations of a task 
force appointed to examine ways to improve the coordination, 
effectiveness, and quality of education experiences for migrant 
children and their families. After tracing the history and background 
of the migrant education program, the report discusses the current 
conditions and future expectations of migrant education in concert 
with the six national education goals. The expectations for migrant 
education are: (1) migrant students should enter the first grade 
fully prepared to learn and schools should be fully prepared to help 
them; (2) between 1992 and 2002, the number of migrant students 
graduating from high school should increase annually by 10 percent; 
(3) migrant students should complete the elementary grades with 
critical skills in learning and complete the middle school grades and 
enter high school with specified abilities; (4) migrant students 
should be provided stimulating learning experiences in science, math, 
and technology education, and every state department of education 
should have successful strategies for providing such schooling; (5) 
migrant students should achieve an academic level for postsecondary 
education, emplo3rment, or both, upon graduating from high school, and 
out~of-school migrant youth and adults should be provided basic 
literacy education; (6) migrant students should attend schools that 
are free of drug and alcohol, where students are healthy and safe. 
The report discusses specific issues and opportunities for action 
related to meeting the six national education goals and migrant 
education expectations. (LP) 
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Whafsinalogo? 



BACKGROUND 

Tlie logo for migrant education was introduced at the 1974 National 
Conference on Migrant Educxition. Tlie migrant education logo was 
designed using symbols for the xarious aspects of a migrant student\s 
life and education. 



AFIELD 

Migrant students are generalK' well acquainted with land containing 
rows of cTOps stretching toward the horizon. The converging lines at 
tlie bottom of the migrant education logo represent those fields. 
Therefore, those lines are also symbols of that portion of a migrant 
student s life and education associated with the prcxiuai\it\' and tlie 
hard labor of bsva work In tlie color version of the logo the field 
is green. 



A BOOK 

Although a great deal of a migrant student s education takes place in 
the fields, the classroom is tlie place where the important academic 
learning originates. Much of that classroom learning is associated 
with bcx)ks. In other words, the fields must at sometime be replaced 
by bcx)ks for the migrant student to prepare most successRilly for 
the future. Therefore, the field in tlie logo also represents a partialh' 
opened book seen fi*oni tlie top. Tlie furrows are tlie pages of 
tlie b(X)k. 



THE SUN 

The pages of the book and the rows of aops lead to a blank 
horizon, as study and hard work lead to a future of wide-open 
possibilities. The yellow lialf circle above the horizon is a 
representation of the sun. The sun represents na onfy the hot sun 
associated with work in tlie fields, but also the bright light of 
knowledge and success awaiting the student wiio is allowed to earn 
an education. 
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History of the Migrant Education Program 



The migrant education program is based on the premise that poverty, mobility' 
and school achievement are related, that children who are both poor and 
migratory are more likely to have difficulty in school. Consequent^, the>' are 
more likely to need extra help in comi->ensating for the effects that a mobile 
lifestyle has had on their learning. 

In an attempt to counter the discontinuity of education stemming &om the 
migratory way of life, in 1966 the United States Congress established the national 
migrant education program under the authority of Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondar>' Education Act (ESEA). Initially, the migrant education program made 
funds available for supplemental instaiction and support sersaces in health and 
nutrition for the school-aged children of migratory agricultural workers only. In 
later years, the program extended services to the children of migratory fishers, 
and children whose parents migrate to cultivate and harvest America's forests. 

Another change permitted migrant children to continue to participate in the 
program for up to six years after their femilies had ceased to migrate. This 
pro\asion was made to assist those "settled out" or "fonnerly migratory" students 
in making the education transition — to help them catch up in those academic 
areas in which they might have fellen behind while their families mo\'ed in 
search of work 

The most recent change to the program under the Hawkins-Stifford Elementary 
and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988, expanded the age 
range of students served from 5-17 to 3-21. This change recognizes the 
importance of early childhood programs and the need for continued services 
beyond the nonral age of high school graduation for this group of severeK' 
disadvantaged young p)eople. 

The national migrant education program also ilinds a Migrant Student RetXDrd 
Transfer System (MSRI5), located in Little Rock, Arkansas. This computerized 
telecommunications system collects and maintaias academic and health records 
on children participating in the program, and facilitates the transfer of records 
among school districts. 

The MSRTS was developed to promote education secjuence and continuity' for 
migrant children regardless of how often and where they might move. >Mien a 
migrant student moves into a new school distria, the child's records are 
forwarded to the enrolling school, by the MSFTS. The records include infomiation 
about the child s family, schools previously attended, skills mastered, test scores, 
credit accrual, and basic health. 

Providing educational services alongside the migrant education program are the 
High School Equivalency Program (HEP) and the College Assistance Migrant 
Program (CAMP). TTiese programs were established by the United States Congress 
to address the needs of students whose migratory employment patterns often 
conflict with their ability to successfully complete secondary and post-secondary 
education opportunities. The HEP and CAMP programs w^ere administered by the 
United States Department of labor prior to the establishment of the United States 
Department of Education in 1980. Since 1980, the HEP and CAMP prog/ams have 
been under the jurisdiaion of the Department of Education's Office of Migrant 
Education, along with the Cliapter 1 migrant education program. 
The High School Equivalency Program provides an alternative for migrant and 
seasonal farm worker youths who drop out of school, preparing them to 
successfully take the General Education Development (GED) examination, 
resulting in the equivalent of a high school diploma The College Assistance 
Migrant Program, administered in seleaed i^niversities, offers tutoring, financial 
aid and odner services to migrant students in their first ^'ear of college to assist 
them in obtaining a college education. 
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National Education Goals and 
"America 2000" 

America's Education Goals 

By the year 2()(Xh 

1 . All children in America will start school 
ready to leara 

2. The high school graduation rate will 
increase to at least 9() percent. 

3. American students will Ic^vc grades four, 
eight and twelve having dcTnoastratcd 
competency in challenging subject matter 
including English, mathematics, science, 
history, and geography (and leave school ) 
prepared for respoasible citi/cTuship, 
further learning, and ptx^ Juctive 
cmplovment in our niociCTn world. 

4. U.S. students will be first in the world in 
science and mathematics achievement. 

5. EvcT>' adult American will be literate and 
will possess the knowledge and skills 
ncx:es.sary to compete in a global economy 
and exercise the rights and responsibilities 
of citizeaship. 

6. E\'er)' school in AmcTica will be free erf 
drugs and violence and will offer a 
disciplined environment conduciw to 
learning. 

America 2000 

In support of those goals, President Bash 
announced April 1991 a four-part strategy: 

1 . For Today's Students: Better and More 
Acc«)untable Schools. 

2. For Tomorrow's Students: A New 
Cleneration <rf American Schools. 

3. For the Rest of Us (Yesterday's Students): 
A Nation of Students, 

4. Communities Where Ltaming 
Happen. 
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Introduction 



Background 

Because migrant children move their families following the seasonal crops and 
waterway's, they must adjust to frequent changes in location, teachers, classmates, and 
cuniculum. Just as their life is itinerant, so is their education. To be a child of migrant 
workers is to be caught up in the abuses and neglect of poverty and migration. The special 
needs of migrant children have been identified in national literature and in reports on 
migrant workers throughout tlie United Slates and a coasLs*ent finding Is that the migrant 
lifest\'lc limits educational opportunities and growth. Low achievement rates and high 
drqx)ut rates are especially acute among migrant students. 

Our Focus 

In June 1990, the National Association of State Directors of Migrant Education (NASDME) 
appointed a committee to examine ways to improve the coordination, effectiveness, and 
qualitv' of educati^^nal experiences for migrant children and their femilies. The committee 
was later reorgjinized as the Migrant Education Goals Task Force and given an additional 
charge o{ redefining the goals for migrant education in concert with the six goals for 
American education agreed to by the President and the nation's governors. 

Tlie task force developed a mission statement and twelve expectatioas for tlie education of 
migrant children and youth. These have been adopted by NASDME. The expectations are 
the same as we would expxxt fc^r any child. They are based on tlie belief that all children 
can learn and all children should have equal access to schools where they can progress 
and learn. They are also based on the belief that schools carina ignore the social and 
economic conditions from which their students come — education can be the beginning 
in breaking the cycle of poverty from parents to children. 




This report represents the ciilminatic^n of disctjssions and meetings conducted by the task 
force. During ilie 1991 National Cc^nference on Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers in 
BufiEilo, New York, the task force convened a series of forums to dLsctJSs the six National 
Education Goals. These disctissions allowed the task force to solicit the \iews of a wide 
spectrum of people actively involved in the educatic:)n of migrant students — parents, 
teachers, adrninistrators, counselors, recruiters and health professionalvS. These forums 
provided an opportunity for participants to carefully consider the National Education Goals, 
to p(.xstulate strategies for achieving these goals for migrant children, and to candidly share 
idc-as about problems, practices, and emerging u-ends that challenge migrant educators and 
schcx)Is throughout the nation. This report shares some of what wc heard in these fooinis. 

This report is organized around the six national goals for education and the twelve 
expectatioas for the education of migrant children and youth. It disctisses se\^eral of the 
salient themes and issues that emerged from the BuflSalo fomms, bacl^ound research, and 
our task force meetings. Outlined in the report are opponuiikjes for innovation, reflection, 
and aaion designed to improve the quality and effectiveness of educational experiences 
for migrant children and their feimilies. Central to our approach is a retlu'nking of some of 
the basic premises about educating migrant children. We focus attention on early 
childhood education, prevention, and &mily support systems. We also focus attention on 
issues of equity, access, and quality. 

While the National Association of State Direaors ha\e had a significant liand in shaping 
this dcx'ument, they hav^e not been asked to vote on specific language. Members of the 
task force are responsible for tlie views presented in this report. The task force suggests 
that the report be a starting point for national discussion and reflection alx)iu what matters 
in the education of migrant children and their £imilievS. 
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Expectations for the Education of Migrant Children and Youth. 

Our mission as educators of migrant children is to ensure that alt efforts to achieve the 
Natiofud Education GoaJs wilt equitably incltdde all migrant children. 

Ttiis mission statement, adoptee! by the National Association of State Directors of Migrant 
Eduration on April 28, 1991, is intended to l:>e tlie banner of a compreheasive effort 
among the states for achieving the national education goals for migrant children. Twelve 
cxpectatioas for the education of migrant children and youth have been developed that lay 
out a vision tor achieving tlie national education goals. Accomplishing each expectation 
will require schools to work in ck^r partnership with parenLs, health and social services 
agencies, the Migrant Student Record Traasfer System, farmworker organizatioas, 
businesses, and tlie communit\' at large Accomplishing the twelve expeaatioas will also 
recjuire schcx')ls and the Migrant Education Program to continue to take the lead in ^ 
reaching out to develop collalx:>rative partnerships and a sense of "shared missioa "which 
wiW encourage and nurture lasting comniitmenLs for tlie education of migrant children. 
The twelve expectations are: 

lL\lK*ctati())i One: 

Migr4uit children should enter first grade full)' prepared to Icam and sch(K)Ls diiould be fulh' 
prq^arcd to help them learn. 

Exfm tation Tivo: 

The ailamd and language divcrsit)- represented by migrant students should be used positivet>' and 
creaiiveh' within sch(X)ls and communities. 

KyK'ctation Three. 

Eietween 1992 and 2002. the number of migrant students graduating from high school should 
increase annually by 1 0 percent. 

ExlK*cta(ion Rmr. 

Migrant students should complete the eiementar>' grades with masterv- of cTiticdl skills in learning 
to read, write, compute, and think. 

lLx[K*ctatian Fiw: 

Migrant students should complete the middle sch(K)l grades ah)le to reason critiealK' and 
understand the relevance to their lives the subject nutter the>' are learning 

lL\lK*ctation Six: 

Migrant studcTits CTiiering high school should be able to complete their educations and graduate 

successfully. 

KxfK*cUHi()n Set)eti: 

Migrant studcTits should be pro\ided stimulating learning experiences in science, mathematics, 
and technology education as the>' proceed througji their school years. 

ExfK*ctation Eigh. 

The academic achie\'CTnent of migrant students should be at a level that will enable them upon 
graduation from high school, to be prepared for post-sec()ndar>' education, emplovment or both, 

ExfKK iation Nine: 

Migrant studcms who do not choose college should be provided school-to-work traasition 
experiences so thc>' leave high school prepared with the skills necessary to participate 
productively in the world of work and with the foundation required to upgrade their skills and 
advance their employment and c^areer opportunities. 

ExfKXiation Ten: 

Adults and out-of-school migrant youth should be pro\idc\l qualit>' experiences and opporamities 
to improve their literac7, basic education, and problem solving skills. 

Ex/K'Ctation Eie^en: 

Migrant children should attend sch(X)ls that iir- free of drugs and alcohol and wH(-'e students are 
well nourished and healthy, feel safe, and learn in a supportive and caring c*n\ir .nent. 

ExjKrfation" Tu k'Ii v: 

Every state department of education should have a successflil compreheasive strategv' for migrant 
children and youth that provides a process to bring about qualit\'. equit\', and congruence in their 
education. 





erica 2000 Goal 1 



By the Year 2000, all childrm in America will sUtt school ready to learn. 



Some Migrant Health 
Facts 

• Ux infant tnorUUity nUe 
atyuyng migrants is 25 percent 
ijigber than the tuUionaJ 
averuge. 

• Rx)r nutrition causes pre- atui 
postpartum deaths, anemia, 
extreme dental problems, and 
poor tnentaJ and physical 
development of children 

• Birth injuries result in many 
cases of cerebal palsy and 
mental retardation. 

• More t'jan 1 5,000 pregnant 
women received maternity 
care at migrant health centers 
during 1987. 

• In IV88, ofw half of aU health 
centers surveyed by the 
Natiorud Institute of Medicine 
reported reducing obstetrical 
services because the cost jas 
exceeded their ability to 
finofice care. 

Excerpts from Fact Sheet: 
Maternal and Child Health 
Natiotud MigratU Resoture 
Program. Inc, 1990. 



Expectations For 
Migrant Children 
And Youth 

Migrant children should enter first grade fiilly prepared to leiim 
and schools should be fully prqwed to help them learn. 

The cultural and language diversity represented by migrant 
students should Ix? used positively and aeatively within schcx)ls 
and communities. 



I 



WHAT WE 
KNOW 



We know tliat children gr.M' and learn from the moment tlicy are 
bom. The first five years (;f life are a cnicial period of human 
development. In tliese early ycnirs children acquire tlie 
fundaniental building blocks of physical, emotional social, and 
intellectual development A child's eai'liest experiences can 
pro\ide a solid foundation for later physical healtli. emc^ional 
well-being, loving human relation^ihips, and productive 
achievement. 

We know thai a child's experience during tliese early years 
significantly affea later sch(x)l success. Research findings and 
documented practices indiaitc that children whose basic needs for 
health care, adequate nutrition, a safe enviroranent, loving 
caregivers, and appropriate developmental stimulation are met are 
more likely to complete high school, attend college, and secure jobs. 

We know tliat children bom into povertv\ chilcu-en whose first 
language is not English, children with disabilities, and children 
raised in overly stressful family circumstances often experience 
serious developmental problems and do not begin schcx)! as 
read\- as their more adx'antaged classmates. As a consequence, the\- 
are at risk of early school failure and many drop out before 
completing high school. 

We know that the seeds for cxlucationaJ failure are planted even 
before birth and is exacert^ated during tJie infant and toddler 
years. A growing body of research and experience by experts in 
child development and medicine has inaeased our knov^dedge of 
how to prevent damage to young children and how to give them a 
healthy and secure start in life. Prenatal care, adequate nutrition, 
immunizations, appropriate heidth care and supervision, safe 
shelter, early education, famiK' support, and strong social networks 
are a few of the important ingredients. Research ^ind experience 
also indicate tliat early and sustained intervention into the lives of 
disadx-antaged children have a positive impaa on later school 
achie\'ement. 



We know tliat home is the place 
wiiero childi'en's earK' dcN'clopment 
unfolds, :ind the family is the 
context in v^liich their dex^elopnient 
is supix)rted and sasiiiined. Parenls 
are aiid will remain their children's 
first and mc:>si imjXirtant teachers, 
providers, and carcgi\'ers. Ho\ve\'er, 
children who grow up in faniilies 
tliat do ncx adequately meet their 
basic deselopmental needs can face 
ol:)Stacles to their success in schcx)l. 
Children's difficulties are furtlier 
com[X)unded when their families 
have liniited choices for 
emplcA'nient or training and limited 
access to health care, child care, 
scx-'ial programs, aiid other suj^jxm 
sen'ices that would help keep their 
children plTOically healthy and 
provide adequate nutrition. 

We know that when parents are 
infomied aiid confident in sup 
porting their child's early learning 
and de\'elopment, the\' can 
pc:)werfulK' enliance school readi- 
ness. According to a report by the 
Natiorial Cio\'emors AsscX'iation 
(Odden. 1986), the "curriculum of 
tlie home" and what parents do to 
help tlieir children leam is more 
important to academic success th:ui 
how well-off tlie famil)' is. Research 
on both gifted and disad\'antaged 
children shows that home efforts 
can greath' impro\^e student 
achievement. For example, when 
parents of disacK'antaged children 
aeate a "cuniculum of the home" 
that encourages daily conversations, 
household routines, attention to 
everyday es'ents, and affectionate 
concem for their childi'en s 
progress, their children can do just 
as well as the children of more 
affluent families. I^arents who are 
active in early childhocxl education 
are also prepared to participate in 
their child's elementary schcx^l 
education. 
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\Vt' A7)()U' ihiu it is It'ss custlyu) 
scKiciywid (() indi\idiiiils (o prevent 
cM'ly failure tlmnigh efforv; direc ted 
towiud fxirenis aiid ctiildren alil\e 
from prenutiil awe tlvrougli -Ji^e five. 
Resauiii studies indiaite it clear 
need to phce^eater empliiLsis on 
preventing problems, Ol?\ioash'. 
tlie easiest prolylems to remech'iire 
those th:it never ckviw in the first 
pkice. Such preventive upprixiches 
recjuirc tlieaaivc participation of 
1x^1 the children and tlieir purenin. 

■WHERE WE 
ARE 

IN PROVIDING MIGRANr 
CHILDREN AN EARLY AND 
HEALTHY START FOR 
SCHOOL SUCCESS 

Key Questions 

1. VCliat niaten*ial mid child health 
sen-ices are ax-ailable to mignuii 
mothers? Arc these services 
adeciiiate? 

2. I low man\' migrant children 
rcveiw carh' education and diild 
aire services tliat are dc\'eiop 
mental K*. cultural!}', and language 
appropriate? 

3. >X1uil kinds of family literacy 
progninis are a\uilable to migrant 
parents aiid tlieir young children? 
I>) these programs promae 
children and parents learning 
t()gether? 

Maternal and Child Health 

Tliroughout the natjon. the health 
concerns of migrant children and 
tlieir piuents are painfulK' evident. 
According to a recent study of 
mignuii heal til status (De\'er. 1991 ). 
dernographic patterns, sexier- 
cx:onomic conditions, life style 
characteristics, and disease 
categories of tlie migrant |X)pulation 
reflect agrarian third world 



conditions, llie results of the stud\' 
indicated that tlie migrant 
[population is at greater risk and 
suffers more prd:)lenis tlian tlie 
general population due to factors 
such as pcwerty, nialnutrition, 
infatioas and jwasitic diseases, 
poc^r education, a young 
jxpulation, and \y.)ox housing. 

Tlie expect;int migrant motlier faces 
great obstacles in obtaining early 
and continuous prenatal care. The 
migrators^ lifestyle, geographical 
isolation, language barriers, and fack 
of financial resources or health 
iasunuice limit access to maternal 
;ind child health care. P(X)r li\ing 
and working conditioas complicated 
b\' inadequate nuuition place the 
expectant migrant motlier at 
tremendous risk for poox pregnancy 
outcome. The Migrant Clinician 
Network lias identifiai the problem 
of inadequate prenatal c^e as a 
priority' for the 1990's. 

Migrant children and tlieir parents 
ha'/e limited access to healtli aire. 
Man\' fannworker communities and 
migrant labor camps are so isolated 
from the general community tliat 
health services are ncx readiK* 
arailable. In many mral communities 
health aire providers are scarce, and 
tlieir time, talents, caselaad, and 
Rinds are stretched to tlie breaking 
point. The migrant healtli centei^ 
aaass the count\' are able to 
provide care to less than 20 [x^rcent 
of migrant workers and their families. 

Many ret^ent indicators of child 
health and well-being in the airal 
communities vviiere migrants live 
are troubling. Years of improvement 
in maternal and child health eare 
have rex'ersed in tlie last dec^ade, 
reflecting the combined effects of 
poor economic conditioas, the 
difficult}' of attracting health 
professionals to isolated areas, and 
cutbacks in some federal healtli 
programs. Federal maternal and 
child health programs such as 



Mcxlicaid, ^'d to Families witli 
IX^x:ndent Children (AFIX:), and 
tlie Supplemented Fcxxi I^ogram tor 
Women, Infants, and Children 
(WIC), are reaching fewer than lialf 
of eligible beneficiaries. 

Early Education and Ciiild Care 

There is probably no popufation 
more in need of early education 
and care than children of migrant 
workers. Most migrant family 
members who are old enough must 
work to supplement the famit>' 
income. Many migrant maliers go 
track to work as .soon as |X>ssibIe 
after their babies are bom. Unless 
child cxire and preschcx^l programs 
are avuilable, infants and young 
children are often left unattendcxi in 
tlie fields, alone in camps, or in care 
of older .siblings. 

0\'er tlie years, a diverse array of 
early education and c^e arrange 
ments fcx young migrant children 
lias develo}x\i. Tliese vary from 
infomial arrangements in the 
homes of relatives and neighbors to 
formal prc^ams in schcx)Ls, 
churclies, ;uid child care centers. 
Unforturuucly, ncX all migrant 
families liave access to formal child 
eare and child development services. 
And wiien these programs exist, 
some parents fack the time, 
knowledge, and financial resources 
to locate and secure a pface for their 
children. 

Tlie mc:)bility of migrant children 
presents a formidable obstacle to 
their enrollment in early education 
and care progixims in the 
communities where their families 
travel. Man\' of these programs are 
on a "first come and first serve" 
basis and lia\'e waiting lists. Migiuni 
children may be long gone by the 
time a space becomes available. 



Tlic federal j^ovemnieni's MiffiM 
l le-ad St:ui propnun attcmpLs to 
comixMisaie for the iruijiy dis 
advantages ex|-)crienccci b\' iiiigi^ant 
children. Migrant Head Suut 
provides eomprcliensivc sei^ices lo 
childi'en from birth tlvoiigh age S 
and liieir families, 'file Migi^ini 
Head Stan progiuras arc knowii as 
eomprchcasivc program models 
lx\:uise the>' offer families not only 
an ediu^uional program, but health 
atid niiuition, parent invoK'ement, 
and social services. Current funding 
ft)r this program is only adequate 
enough to ser^'e abc^ut 16 ixrcent of 
eligible preschcx')! migrant 
youngsters in tJie 30 states where 
the progiams operate. 

Enrollment infomnation in the 
Migixmt Student [Record Tninsfer 
SN-stem for the 1990- 1991 scIkx)! 
year indic^tc*s tJiat the mignuit 
education program is providing 
earl\' educ-ation prc^ms to nc^arh* 
22 jxMveni of 91,371 childi'en ages 
O S in the sA'stcm. Tlie mignun 
eduaiiion prognmi assisted in 
providing hc^alth services to 10 
percent of these students, 
nutritional services to 1 1 percent, 
iuui dentiil services to 3'"^ |XTcent. 

Happily, there is now a growing 
public awareness (^f tJie need to 
work with disadvantaged children 
before thev' enter first grade. EarK' 
inter\'ention and quality' preschcx)! 
education is emerging as a leading 
issue as states fcxus on tlx^ nation s 
first cxiucational goal to prep:ire 
children to start schcx)l read\* to 
learn. Preschool programs ha\'e 
become an educational pricority in 
almost half tlie states. Texas, New 
York Qilifomia and Washington are 
making universal preschool for the 
di.siid\iu"itaged a ke\' element of 
their statewide education refomi 
efforts, As such initiatives unfold, 
more migrant youngsters will liaw 
the Ixncfit of preschool prc^anvs. 



For example, the Texiis migraiii 
etiucation program has Ix^cn 
rc^designed \vitli a S|x\ial focus c)n 
pi'csc^hcx^l bcxraase a nc^\' slate 
program provides comjxnisiuors' 
presch(x)l cxlucation to all chilclren, 
including migrant children. 

Variances in Preschool Services 

As migrant Euviilies move in cuul out 
of communities, tlx^ experience 
differences in tlie quality and kinds 
of earK' education aiui care available 
to them :ind their children. In a 
numlxT of sch(x3l distrias, the 
majulatorv' age for sch(X)l aiiendince 
siaas lx*\'ond tlie cmrly educatic^n 
years. As a result, there are wide 
variances in tlx^ t\pes of prograius 
offercxl iukI the qiialificntions of 
service pro\idei?>, Man>' sciKx)l 
districts liave no prognuus for three 
to -five year old children, and child 
aire seivices providcxi by community' 
agencies and organi/iUioas ai*e 
scarce in the anal communities 
wfiere migrant families work. 

Isindergarieas are Ixvoming 
increasingly academic, luui in m:my 
distrias tlx^ are intrcxJucing the 
tntditional first grade cuniculum a 
year c^arlier. In other distrias, 
kindergarteas remain primarily 
de\'elopmentalK' appropriate. Thus, 
as migrant children mo\'e acaxss 
schcx)l distrias, thes' experience 
different content expectatioas, Man\' 
migrant children who begin in a 
kindergarten, wind up being 
labeled as remcxiial student^s e\'en 
before tlie)' liave tegun their first 
year in schcx)l! 

A still greater educational problem 
for many migrant children is the 
inability' of many schcx)ls and 
presch(X)ls to provide culturally and 
developmentally appropriate 
progranis. Children whose home 
language is nc^ English are often 
immerscxi in English language 
acquisition and wind up mastering 
neitlier langtmge. 



A growing pr()l')lem has arisen 
:miong recent immigiiini migrant 
children which adds a nc\v [xr 
spative to the concept of 
"readinesji to learn," I infoitunaiely, 
man>' of these childi'cn are entering 
schools with little or no fomial 
education Irom ilieir countries of 
origin or witli gaps in their le.iniing 
caused by a variety' of ciivuinsiances 
over wiiich tlx^' have no control. 
Regardless of tlic reasons, these 
children are faced witli entering 
presch(x:)ls ;ind sch(x:)ls without 
adeqiuiic preparatory' cxiixxition in 
their iuii\'e hinguages :uui are 
conti'ontcxi witli unfamiliar environ 
menus in wiiich tixy ma\' also have 
great difficultN* communicating. 

Man\' mignuit chil(Jrcn Ixgin schcx^l 
without the learning :ind .s(xial 
skills required to succeed in the 
present sch(X)l s\'stem. In the 
earliest yc\irs of sch(X)l, children :nv 
sqWiUcxl by [xrccyKioas of their 
abilities. Teacher ex|XX-taiions luv 
often low for migrant children. 
Al^jtii one-third of all migrant 
children wlio attend kindergarten 
are either retained or placc^d in a 
"tnuisition class" iastead of Ixing 
promoted to fii'si grade (MoiNe 
1991 ). Al')ilit\' testing of children aui 
begin ils c*arly as the pre-kindergarten 
level. Migrant children are fi*eqtientl\' 
places] in low aliilits^ or remedial 
tracks forwiiich it is neirly 
impossible to escape. 

Standards of Quality 

St;indards of qualit\' in early child 
hcxxi programs have been well 
defined. Tlie Natioiial Asscxiation 
for the Education of Young 
Children (NAETC) lias dc>vek)ixd a 
set of criteria that described how 
any gtxxi program should loc^k. 
feel, and scxind ( NAFi'C, 1986). In 
many states, no rax^nized standird 
of qualirv* for early educiition exists. 
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Barriers to Appropriate 
Preschool Services 

• Uttiited aiKiiiahiUty of ptiblk 
ImiSchixH fmj^mis for 
migrant vhikimt 

• Ituuieqtuite aiKtUabUity of 
a4Jt74raiIv a/jpropruite cum- 
Odium atul materkils. 
huuieqimte nutnbers of 
adttmdly qtuiUfied staff ami 
too nuiny^EngUshotity^actitities. 

• IXt H*lofnnetitaUy inaf^fyropruite 
langiMige Ijractices r&ndting 
from liick of InJingtud staff 
enif)hasis on EngUsi) langmgo 
OfUy. atid tack of wuier- 
stafuUng of the Ungimtic timis 
oftfx* dyiid uith Uniited 
Imyficiency in English, 

• Limited particifxition of 
pamits hecaiise of language 
Ixmiers, demamis of uvrk, 
tmti^xyriation diffictdties, atui 
incalxwity for deaiing uith 
educational insUtittiom, 

• Umited skills of parents for 
teadying childretx resulting 
from illiteracy, language 
barriet^ mobility, aruilack of 
time and of)pOfiunity to 
attepui classes. 

• iHferemphasis on academic 
curriadum as cvmfxtred to 
detHHopmetttaliy afpropriate 
actiiities. 

National Preschool Coordination 
Projects, Office of Migrant 
Education, California State 
Departnumt of Education, 1991 



Presc'h(x)l educatioii ciin iruikc a 
difference in tlie lives of migixint 
children, but dcx'sn't aKva\*s. U)v\' 
qualit\' prc^4ux)l education, like 
l'xx)r qualit}' cai'c. aui ha\'e damaging 
outcomes. I\c:)grams tliat are fomiiil 
in iiaiure, fcx^as on the acquisition 
and rcxe learning of disctete 
academic skills, cn^eremphasize 
teacher directed insiruaion, and 
compare children on the basis of 
their academic performance, 
traasmit "learned stupidity" (Katz, 
1988). Such preschool programs 
make children dependent on c (hers 
for their sense of self worth (Elkind. 
1986). In the long run, tliey jeop- 
ardize children's future academic 
achievement and increase the 
incidence of maladjiisunent and 
stress (Mcxxc ^ Moore, 197^). 

High quality preschool programs 
that promcxe children's interest in 
learning, taist in adults, seasc of 
self-worth, luid indq">endence have 
low teacher child ratias, dc\'elop 
mentalK' appropriate curricula, :uxi 
cicxse conneaioas witli tJie home. 
The>' ensure tlie healtJi :ind satet\' of 
children :ind hold themseK'es 
publicK' accounuible for achieving 
their staled goals. 

Family Centered Education 

Mignint Irimilies in \^arious jyans of 
the countr\' are going to school 
together as a result of tlie federalK* 
funded program called E\'en Start, 
Parents who have ncx completed 
their high school education and 
their children below the age of 
eight are attending programs tliat 
integrate adult education with earK* 
childhcxxi education in a &mily 
literacy* framework. The goal of 
E\'en Start programs is to improve 
tlie educational opponunities for 
fiimilies headed by under educated 
adults and to help parents de\elop 
and ent"uince strategies that supiX)n 
their children's academic abilities. 



Even vStart is "family fcxused" rather 
tlian parent or child fcx\Lscd. Tlxai 
Ls, Even Start projects must j^'ONide 
p:irticipating Eamilies witli an 
integi^ited prograjn of c"arl>' 
childhcxxi education, adult Irasic 
skills training, and parenting edixmic mi. 
The tlieor^' is tliat tliese 
components build on each cxlier 
and therefore families need to 
receive all three services, ncx just 
one or two, in order to effect lasting 
change and improve children's 
schcx^l success. 

At present 9 states are providing 
Eimily centered education projects 
tlirough tlie Migrant Education Even 
Start Prc^am. These states are: 
Ari?.ona, California, Kansas. Idaho, 
U:)uisiana, New York, Oregon, 
PenasyKunia and Washington. 
These projects serve approxiniateK' 
575 children. 

In addition to the Even Start 
prograjn, a number of family literacy 
prognints have emerged Tlie 
FamiK' English literacy' Program at 
tlie U.S. Office of Bilingual 
Education :ind Minorit>' Langiuiges 
afiairs provides funding to famik 
literacy programs around the 
counu-^'. Tlie Barbara Bush 
Founctuion for Family Literac-s' 
:{\^'ards grants to help estal:)lish 
feimily literacy efforts. As these and 
other public and private seaor 
funded fiimily centered literao' 
programs take hold in more and 
more states and local communities 
aaoss tlie country, they open ne\\' 
dcx^rs foi migrant parents and 
migrant advocacy groups. For 
example, in 1990 the Delman'a 
Rural Ministries of Dover, Delaware 
recei\'ed a grant from the Barbara 
Bush Founclation for FamiK^ Literacy' 
to establish programs for migrant 
workers and low-income rum) 
residents at 20 migrant camps in 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. 
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Efforts such as Even Stan and other 
family literacy programs helps states 
and local communities direaK' 
address two of the National 
Education Goals. Goal 1 calLs for all 
children in America to start school 
ready to learn. An objective of Goal 
1 is for every parent to be a child's 
first teacher, to devote time each 
da\^ to helping his or her preschcx)l 
child learn, and to have access to 
training and support Family 
centered literacy programs also 
contribute to achieving Goal S — 
that every adult American will be 
literate and will possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary' to 
compete in a global economy and 
exercise the rights and 
respc^nsibilites of citizenship. 

■WHAT WE 
CAN DO 

Opportiuiities for Innovation 

^ We challenge schools to be read>^ 
to accommodate the strengths 
and weaknesses of Incoming 
migrant students. If we neglect 
the issue of scliools' readiness on 
the assumption that children 
should fit the school we run the 
risk of emphasizing migrant 
children s deficits — that the 
child is "broken" and must be 
fixed. We cannot ignore the 
experiences in childhood that 
often produce conditions that 
predetemiine the likelihood of 
developmental dela>' and unsatis- 
faaory performance in school. 
When there is a mismatch between 
young children's capabilities and 
the schools demands, the school 
itself needs to be "fixed" to work 
with migrant children in a 
developmental^ appropriate way. 

• We challenge schools to develop 
collaborative arrangements witli 
local resources that provide 
valuable support to migrant 



families. There is little evidence 
that the schools migrantyoungsters 
attend feel any kinship or common 
purpose with the health and 
social services systems, the 
community organizations, or the 
informal networks of support tliat 
serve migrant children and their 
families. Migrant children bring 
challenges and problems that, in 
many cases, school staff have not 
been trained to fece. In many 
schools, migrant edixation funded 
staff have provided leadership in 
connecting students with these 
services on an as need basis. In 
other schools, local agencies are 
a vital part of a community 
educational team. We believe 
strong^ that local schools must 
take the lead in reaching out to 
develop collaborative partner 
ships and a sense of "shared 
mission," which will encourage 
and nuiture lasting commitments. 

• We challenge schools to marshal 
community resources, not only 
after migrant children begin 
school but during infancy and 
early childhood. The migrant 
education program and schools 
should work cooperatively to 
dev^elop clase partnerships with 
Migrant Head Stait, and other 
early childhood and kindergarten 
programs to ensure the continuity 
needed during a child's transition 
between these sendees. 

• We challenge schools and the 
migrant education program to 
establish "one-stop" parent 
resource centers in cooperation 
with health and social service 
agencies, head start and other 
early childhood programs, family' 
literacy programs, the High 
School Equivalency Program, and 
other programs. These centers 
should be located in areas near 
migrant communities to give 
parents ready access to 



education, health and social 
services. These centers could 
serve to connea parents to 
information necessary' for them 
to become aaive participants in 
education planning and decision 
making and provide oppor- 
tunities to involve and engage 
them in Lheir youngsters 
education and development 

Opportunities for Reflection 

• Preschool programs for migrant 
children must be culturally, 
developmentally, and linguistic 
appropriate. 

• Parents of migrant children must 
be provided training and support 
to assist their children to be 
read>^ to succeed in school. 

• Migrant educators must take 
special effort to reduce the rate 
of retention of migrant children 
in kinder^garten and first grade. 

• Special efforts must be made to 
identify preschool migrant 
children and enroll them in 
programs. 

• Special efforts must be made 
easing and strengthening the 
home to-school transition. 

Opportunities for Action 

^ Expand Migrant Head Start. 
Inaeased fijnding of this 
program would substantially 
inaease comprehensive earfy 
education and care to migrant 
children 0-5 and their families. 

• De\^elop standards of quality^ for 
migrant education preschool 
programs. High-quality programs 
have long-term benefits for 
children. Ccx)rdinate the develop- 
ment of standards with Migrant 
Head Stan, and other early child- 
hood and kindergarten programs. 

• Expand Community and Migrant 
Health Centers. Inaeased 
funding would expand clinics to 
underserved areas. 



"Mrs. A! says they don 't leaiK* 
Texas until school is out. Vmt}' 
fvttmi to the home-base in 
October. She said the childreti 
start sdxx)l in Neiv Yoriz, atui 
then go hack to their TX sch(x)l. 
She pre-etiroUs thern in TXso 
they haiv m problems ivheti 
they arriiie. " 

"I didn 't finish sch(x)l, but now 
I got kids that are doing pretty 
g(xxi in school. J s getting 
straight A's.The rest, well they 
were doing pretty good, but two 
of eni got married and he 
went uf) to high sch(K>l a couple 
of years atid then got inuoli^ 
with }jis girlfriend and they had 
to gtdt sch(x)i and they never 
went hack again. He don 't hax)e 
his GFJ), hut he needs it bad 
See, if you have thai piece of 
paper, then you can get a real 
pemument job. " 

"Working in the fields is 
something l ery ixtrd I say to 
them, Here in this house, 
€veryK)ne, I want you tohai^a 
deg^\ I unll know how to dress 
you, I uill know how you are 
going to study, but you are 
going to have a career, in order 
that when tomorrow conies, 
you uill Pxive your degree, }K)u 
will myrk in air conditioning in 
the shade, and you wiU not 
uvtlkin the fields like / did.' This 
is what I say to them. " 

"But this drop out thing for 
other kids, that's a tough one; a 
lot of times it's financial 
problems. If your family has 
financial problems, they ma)' 
need you to drcp out You can 
see your family growing atui 
little brothers and sisters 
running around all over the 
place, and there's pressure to 
help out And also, they see their 
other friends with cars and 
clothes and they u^nt them t(x). 
So they start to UKfrk instead. " 

( continued on page 1 2 ) 
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erica 2000 Goal 2 



By the YesiT 2000, the high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent. 



Expectations For 
Migrant Children 
And Youth 

Between 1992 and 2002, ilie number of migrant vStudents 
graduating from high school should increase annually by 10 percent. 
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WHAT WE 
KNOW 



We know tliat all children are capable of succeeding in school. 
Children must first enter school fully prepared to learn. Schools 
mast be ready to provide foi and accommodate children's 
optimum learning with appropriate materials, effective teaching, 
time on task, and positive learning experience. 
We know that the seeds of educational failure are planted earl>^ 
Although the ultimate causes of educational failure may vaiy 
significanth* from child to child, mast educators belie\'e that as 
earK' as third grade we can predia with a high degree of accuracy 
which children will graduate and which will drop out. The 
patterns of behavior that lead to school failure and dropping out 
begin to appear during infancs' and the toddler years. If small 
children do not gain a sense of securit>', a capacity for human 
conneaions, and the foundatioas of cognitive skill in their first few 
years, the road before them is niade that much more difficult. 
We know that there are many factors why children fail in school 
and e\'entually dropout Children who are poor, children whose 
first language is not English, children witli disabilities, and 
children raised in overK^ stressful family circumstances have a 
heightened risk of academic failure and leaving school before 
graduation. 

We know that the worid of childhood is changing. Many more 
children are growing up in single-parent families. At least one in 
four preschoolers (and one in five children under 18) lives in 
po\'ert\*. We also know that one in every four poor Americans live 
in a airal area, and one of e\^ery^ four oual children is poor (Rural 
poverty is extensive and persistent among the hmilies of migrant 
workers tiationwide) 

We know that poverty and educational achiev^ement are closel>^ 
linked. As noted by former U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
l-larold Howe U (1991), "pcwerty is the parent of school failure, 
job failure, emotional imbalance, and social rejection — even 
though poverc>^'Stricken parents ha\'e high expectations for their 
voungsters." Poor students are three times more likely to become 
dropouts than students wiu) are more affluent. Schools with higher 
concentrations of poor students have significantly higher dropout 
rates than schools with fewer poor students (Hahn, Hanzberger, 
and Lefkowiiz, 1987). 



We know that students who drop 
out tend to lia\^e few educational 
resources in the home and less 
support for academic achievement, 
and they spend less time doing 
homework. Parents who do noi 
speak English may be severeh' 
hampered in their ability to help 
their children with their schoot^'ork 
or in their ability to assist their 
children's school career 

We know that students do not make 
a sudden, amscience decision to' 
leave school at die age of fifteen or 
sixteen: the aa of dropping out is 
the culmination of years of 
ftvstration and fiilure ( Comniitrec 
for Economic Deidopnient, 1987). 
Students nho obtain low grades, M 
subjects, and are retained in grade 
have a much higher probability of 
perfomiing poorly and subsequently 
leaving school before high school 
gradO'ition. Being retained in grade 
once increases a students cliance of 
dropping out of school by 40 to 50 
percent; being held back twice 
inaeases the chance hv 90 percent 
(Wheelock 1986). 
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WHERE WE 
ARE 



IN GRADUATING MIGRANT 
YOUTH FROM fflGH SCHOOL 

Key Questions 

1. What is the graduation rate and 
how has it changed over time? 

2. What faaors appear to inaease 
the likelihood of dropping out? 

3. What faaors increase the likeli- 
hood that migrant students stay 
in school? 



(LXMitinucd fipcxn page 1 1 ) 

' 7 asked J if she mituied rmmng 
unth her family. She said. It 
bothered me to come into 
school late because it put me 
behind. J told me that when she 
ivas in elementary school sfje 
tvotdd fall behind in reading 
mostly. She told me about the 
time they came back late from 
lUimis, and she was going to 
attend a school that she had 
never attended before here in 
Florida. When she ivent in to 
register, she was put in a 
dassnxm and tested, J said she 
did not know she was going to 
be tested and she tmsn't 
prepared. As a result, she failed 
the test Since then, she ivas 
always placed on a lower level 
in reading. " 

"She says like she woukbi 't 
wanna go to school over tfjere 
(upstream ), becatdse she said 
she already learned over here 
what she's supposed to learn 
and she 's almost out of school, 
and she s gonna get to 
(upstream state) an she's 
gonna be behind and she's 
afraid to fail She'll be behitid 
because whatever they're 
studying, they 're uvty behind 
here, atid they re way high ot ^tr 
there already. She likes it though 
because if she goes to school i4p 
there and then comes back to 
(home-base town ), she already 
knows everything that's going 
on up there. But she don't like it 
when she's gotta go over there, 
because they 're UKiy ahead and 
she's behifid And she gotta 
catch up. When she goes up to 
(upstream state), they're 
already way ahead So they're 
not teaching them as much 
down here, that's the problem. " 

(continued on page 14 ) 
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Graduation Rate 

Although the graduation rate is 
impro\ing for migrant students and 
many are receiving diplonias 
through the High Schcx)! 
Equiv^alency' Program (HEP), Icx^il 
continuing education programs, and 
General Education De\'elopment 
(GED) programs, migrant youth 
ha\'e the IcTwest graduation rate of 
any population in our public 
schools. Documenting the 
graduation rate has proved to be a 
complicated process, Tlie 
graduation rate for migrant students 
is estimated to range anywiiere 
from 40 percent to 55 percent, 
dq-)ending on tlie measures and 
methcxis used to arri\'e at a rate, 

De\'eloping a national graduation 
rate fomiula for migrant students is 
a primar\- task of the National 
Project for Secondan* Credit Exchange 
and AccTual, a projea based in 
Texas and cx)nducted under a 
Seaion 1203-funded cooperative 
agreement \vith the United States 
Department of Education, The 
initial phase of the project tracked a 
national cohort of 1983 sixth-graders 
in the Migrant Student Record 
Traasfer S\'stem through the mast 
likely graduation years, 1989 to 
1991, A first year repc^rt on the 
prc^ess of the project ( Villareal, 
1991 ) offers some insight on the 
complexity of following the national 
cohort to determine how many liad 
graduated, dropped out, last 
eligibility for migrant education 
services, or remained in schcx)!, 
• Although a great deal of wcrk 
remains to be done to determine a 
ruuional graduation formula, some 
preliminan* findings about the 
cohort provide a partial picture 
alx)ut how well we are doing in 
graduating migrant students fi'om 
high scha)l. 

The best indicator of imprc)\'ement 
in graduation of high school 
students is a rapid growth in the 
number of migrant students 
reaching 12th grade. Although tliis 
fact is more aaxirately desctilied as 



a hopefi.ll trend than a graduation 
rate indicator, it offers considerable 
promise because many educators 
believe students wlio sta>' in school 
till tlieir senior year are highh* 
motiNuted to complete schcx)l. 
The trend is dramatic: from 1984 to 
1990, die number of migrant 
students enrolled in 12th grade lias 
increased from 21,493 to 30,745, a 
jump of 43 percent In the same 
pericxl, tlie overall migrant student 
enrollment inaeased from 487,582 
to 549,889, an inaease of jast under 
13 percent, 

AN-ailable data on the number of 
graduates Ls less sanguine, howe\'er. 
Of 10,867 students in the national 
sample who were tracked as far as 

1989, onh- 43.8 percent had tlie "G" 
entered in MSRTS indicating 
graduation. The 4,765 confumed 
graduates included 3,755 who 
graduated on time in 1989, 905 in 

1990, and 105 in 1991. 

More tlian 4,000 students who failed 
to complete their secondary' 
education are served by the High 
Schcx)l Equivalency' Program (HEP) 
annually. The ke\^ component of 
HEP projects Ls academic instruction 
intended to ensure that participants 
obtain a GED. Seventy-five percent 
of HEP participants successfi^illy 
completed ^e GED during the 
1990- 1991 school year. 

Factors that Lead to 
Dtx>ppingOui 

One of the mast important 
measures of student progress is the 
extent they keep up mth other 
children their age, being promoted 
each year to the next year. Research 
suggests that children wiio fall 
behind in grade level are sub 
stantiaJK' more likely to drop out of 
high schcx^l. 
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Migrant children tend to be older 
than their classmates, with an 
increasing proportion of students 
atx)\*e the modal age in tlie grades 
as grade le\'eLs inaease. Based on 
the 1990- 1991 enrollment infor- 
mation on the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer S>'Stem, about 32 
percent schcx)l age students are one 
year l-)ehind grade level, and 1 1 
percent are two or more \'ears 
behind grade level. 

Previous studies have estimated the 
numlxT of overage children to be 
cn'cn higher. An anaK«;is of data 
from the Migrant Student Record 
Traasfer Sv-stem and the Bureau of 
Ceasas (Levy, 1989) revealed that 
35 percent of migrant children who 
were enrolled in kindergarten in the 
1988 school >'ear were one or more 
years older than their age le\'el 
peers. Tliis 35 percent figure 
compares to on!>^ 4 percent of the 
general population of children 
below modal grade in 1986 (last 
available figures). Further, tlie 
analysis revealed that b>' third grade. 
50 percent of migrant students 
enrolled were one or more \ ears 
older than their peers. 

The geographic mobilicv' and 
frequent disruptions in schcx)ling 
place migrant children at a 
significant risk of falling behind in 
grade level. Migrant children may 
be older than their classmates for a 
varietx' of reasons, including starting 
sch(X)l at a later age, inappropriate 
placement when transferring to a 
new schcx)l, and/ or being retained. 
However, retention is the major 
reason, and evidence indicates that 
many migrant children are being 
retained very earK' in their school 
careers. The number of migrant 
children retained in prekindergarten 
and kindergarten is significantR- 
hlg'ncr than for children in t}"ie 
general population (Levy, 1989). 



( continued ftx)m page 1 2 ) 

"Mr. G said they stopped 
moiing so the children coidd go 
to om sdxxA atui not have to 
be changing schools constantly. 
If you mote tbem they^ don't 
learn, they jtist miss too much. 
They need to study because if 
not. they are always going to be 
/yicking tomatoes'. " 

Migrant Attitudes Towards 
Education 

From: Joseph O. Pr jitt Diaz, 
Robert T. Trotter, II, and Vidal 
A. Rivera, Jr 

Pennsylvania I^epartnient of 

Education, 1989 

The Effects of Migraiifm on 

Children: An Ethnographic 

Study, 
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As lias l'>een indicated earlier, the 
dropout rate among saidents who 
liave repeated one or se\'eral grades 
is more tlian twice that among 
students who haven't stayed back. 
The conneaion between grade 
pR)motic)n and school lea\ing 
begins as early as kindergarten or 
first grade. 

The aymequences of mdvlityare 
hursh for high school students. Enrly 
spring defxinure and late M entry 
remain major obstacles to migrjnt 
studena> in accruing credits arid 
graduating. In some areas, students 
lose all spring semester aedits if 
the\' miss final exams; ttie\' alsc) 
arrive t(x> late to be scheduled into 
necessarv* classes in the Ml or 
receive no fell aedit becaiLse 
attendance policies restria the 
number of da^s of school the\' 
can miss. 

Credits earned by migrant students 
in ra^eiving schools are not always 
aa^epted b\' the homebase and 
other schcx)ls the\* attend. 

Each time migrant students enroll in 
a schcx)l in another state, the mles 
and curricTjlum for that state govern 
the students. Thev* can be placed 
into courses that are not required 
for high school graduation in tlieir 
homebase schools or can be placed 
into courses they do not need. A 
difficult hurdle for ihem is trying to 
get their home school to give them 
credit for coursework completed in 
another state. Decisions on 
acceptance of credits earned elsr- 
v^tiere are usuall>' made b\' 
principals or counselors whose 
legal obligation is to insure that the 
requirements of their state or district 
are fijlly met. Consequentl>-, a 
student may be denied credit or 
forced to repeat courses. 

Fortunately, there are a number of 
agreements whereby homebase 
schcx)ls accept credits and partial 
credits earned by students during 
tlieir tcmpc^ran' residence in cxher 
states. There are a few special 
projeas and a few special K' trained 



counselors and secondary' specialists 
who help ccx)rdinate the coasoli- 
dation of credits earned in varioas 
locations. There is ev^en a iiational 
computer network the Migrant 
Student Record Transfer S\'siem 
(MSRfTS), which c^an help in ihe 
documentation of credits \viierever 
earned. 

The National Project for Seconclarv- 
Credit Excliange and Accrual based 
in Texas is de\eloping a model for 
a system of aedit exchange and 
accrual for secondary migrant 
youngsters. With satellite offices in 
each of the migrant streams 
(Eastern, Central and Western ). the 
project also seeks to foster the 
dev^elopment and expansion of 
innovative approaches to address 
the needs of secondars^ migrant 
youth and to raise their aspirations 
and accomplishments to high 
school graduation and beyond. 

The extent to x^tiich schawls screen 
studena; torn schml or retain tliem 
in early grades is a key fictor many 
migrant students leave schcx)l 
xKitliouta diploma. Some small 
scale studies that asked migrant 
youth to lcx)k back on wh\' thes* did 
not complete a high school 
education reveal other reasons why- 
migrant students may drop out. The 
factors most often cited that 
contributed to decisions to leave 
school include: the feeling of not 
belonging and having no firiends 
(Levy, 1988); lack of participatk)n in 
exoacunicular aaivities (Miller, 
1980); being older than their 
classmates, finding school tcx) 
ciifficult, and falling behind in 
classwork (Mattera, 1985); and the 
shortage of qualified teachers, 
vcxntioiial teachers, couaselors, and 
other school personnel to work 
with non- and limited-English 
proficiencv students (Diaz, Troner. 
and Rivera, 1989). 
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Aluxlier factor most corvsistently 
linked v^ith decisioas to \ea\v 
schcx)! I">efore graduation has to do 
vvith financial reasons. Migrant labor 
pro\'ides access to mone\' at an 
earl>' age without the need for an 
education. For migrant families, 
working children may' make the 
difference between mere sur\i\:il 
and a successful season. 

In an etlinographic stud)* on the 
lifestN^les of migrant children, Diaz, 
Trcxter, and Rivera (1989) ncxed tlie 
decision- making power of migrant 
children to sta\* in school or drop 
out. "At the age of 15 or 16, man\' 
children were making as much 
mone\* as adults working in the 
fields. For youtli. mone\' is a source 
of indejiendence and social reward. 
If choice is being treated as an adult 
and getting pi^se in one en\iron 
ment, or being criticized for falling 
behind, getting bad grades, and 
being sent heme in another, it is 
not tcK) diflRcult to see vstiy some 
migrant students opt out of schcK^l." 
Educational prograras. especially 
summer programs, mast recognize 
the e\-erpresent need of migrant 
youtli to assist their families 
fuiancialK* by working and take tliis 
into account when planning 
prc^ams. 

Keeping Migrant Students in 
School 

Teaching migrant students 
successfijlly is not eas>\ but neither 
is it m\'sterioas. V/'e know it is being 
done in a niamber of places by 
ordinan* teachers in ordinan- 
schcx)ls, often under extraordinarv* 
conditioas. Migrant educators liave 
been \'ers* inventive and creative in 
developing strategies, programs, and 
resources to help migrant students 
succeed in school and graduate. 

Tlie years from pre school to high 
schcx)l graduation should bc' 
\iev\*ed as a continuum. From this 
vantage point, die diffiojlties and 
reverses suffered by young migrant 



children, early in tiieir school 
experience, can be identified and 
o\'ercome as the youngster 
prcx'eeds tlirough school. In 
attempting to meet the wide range 
of needs among migrant students, 
states have developed a wide range 
of suppcm SNStems that have been 
benefici^il to helping keep mignnt 
students in school. We foetus on 
those that have pro\'en effeai\'e for 
older migrant students. 

Mignmt education programs in 
man\ - areas provide counseling and 
aSeaive support to middle school 
and high school students. These 
counselors have various respoasi- 
biliries. including getting the 
student to school and facilitating 
academic si'oport, health needs, 
attendance at special prograras and 
exiraciirricTjlar acti\ities, and home 
and sch(X)l coordination. Migrant 
high schcx:)l students when periled 
indicated that the single mast 
important factor in contributing to 
their success w:as an adult who 
cared. This person can be the 
secondary' school advisor. Programs 
to increase bonding of adolescents 
with responsible adults, such as 
"adopt- a student" programs and 
other mentoring prograras ha\'e 
been successful. Teachers, other site 
personnel, as well as members of 
the community have become 
involved in such programs. 

Leadership programs on Saturdays 
and institutes lasting 6vm a week to 
a month liave all been sucvessful in 
gi\ing the migrant student the 
impetus to stay in school. Leadership 
seminars and summer institutes 
often take place on a college or 
uni\'ersit\' campas. Institutes are 
often focused on a particular area, 
i.e.. language, computers, but ulmost 
all de\'Oie a great deal of time to 



developing self confidence, 
leadership skills and preparing the 
student for success in high school. 
Leadership progiams that bring 
parents and saidents together have 
been successful in some areas. Both 
the student and parent recei\'e the 
same infomnation regarding tlie 
opportunities for the students future, 
and thev' learn goal setting together 

Older moth oRen leave high school 
due to economic demands of the 
Euiiily. Work-stud>' (or earn to 
learn) programs often provide just 
enough money to induce the 
student to stay in school. Some 
schools provide migrant students 
cooperative education experiences. 
Cooperative education refers to 
students undertaking a part-time job 
in conjunction with school. The 
hours of school and work are 
ananged flexibly so tliat tlie 
students can meet both sets of 
obligations. At the same time, the 
financial rewards help to determine 
the students from leaving .school 
because of economic pressures. 
Evening programs and Saturcia\- 
programs have assisted working 
youth in accruing aedits for 
graduation. 

FexK' oftlie inno\atioas that have 
ewlved in the quanercenOM}' 
history' of the Migrant Education 
Program seem to be so preciseh' 
suited to the needs of migrant 
students as the Portable Assisted 
Stud}' Sequence, or PASS programs. 
These packaged courses, de\'eloped 
in California as a form of a coae- 
spondence course, enable migrant 
students to work for high school 
course credits wherever the\' 
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move. Tlie student tlnishes courses 
at his or her o\^ti rate, seeking help 
wlien needed from school site staff, 
and a teacher tests the student at the 
completion of the course. 

Different districts use PASS in 
different way's, but the process 
alway s begins \\ith identifying a 
student as cTedit-deficient. Tlie 
student can take the course after 
schcx)l, or in summer school, or can 
work on it at home at night. 
Students are enrolled in PASS only 
after it is determined that they aie 
so Eif behind in credit accrual that 
they cannot graduate in four years. 

■WHAT WE 
CAN DO 

Opportunities for Innovation 

• Schools and migrant education 
mast recognize the ever-present 
need for migrant youth to assist 
their families financially by 
working and the possiblity that 
some students will need 
alternative learning environments. 
Until programs are offered which 
confront the reality of the world 
of work, which is integral to tlie 
life of every migrant youth, 
students will have difficulty 
aaending traditional site-based 
programs. Programs mast be 
flexible in terms of hours of 
operation and location so that 
they are convenient to students. 
For example, when students are 
working in the fields, evening 
prognims are essential. Alternative 
locations, such as camp or 
community^ buildings, may not 
only be more accessible to the 
working student, but also lack 
association with p^revious 
negative schooling experiences. 



• Coordination mast continue to 
be a primary tlmist in our efforts 
to serve migrant youth. 
Coordinated efforts 0|->en new- 
options for migrant youth in the 
scope of academic services, 
vocational training and support 
services that can be offered. For 
example, a migrant secondary- 
student may participate in a 
migrant education summer 
program in which he can earn 
cTedits, receive employability 
enhancement skills such as 
career education and possibly a 
stipend under JIPA 402, and 
obtain health education and 
screening senices through 
Migrant Hc^alth. 

Opportunities for Reflection 

• Mentoring and peer tutoring 
programs help reach secondan- 
migrant youth who need an extra 
boost to achiev^e academic 
success, tluxse who are con- 
sidering dropping out, or tliose 
who already have left schcx)l. 

• Parents lia\'e a tremendoas 
impact uix)n shaping students' 
attitude towards school and 
encouraging students to stay in 
school. 



• >JCliile migrant education has 
de\'eloped many mcxiel prc^grams 
throughout the nation for high 
schcx)l students, we need to 
expand partnerships witli 
businessess and community- 
basedorganizr'^^^as. 

• If a youngster is ncx responding 
to a normal program, trv' 
something new. If that does nc^ 
work, do something else. 

Opportunities for Action 

• Credits eamed by migrant 
students in receiving states, 
through alternative programs like 
PASS or through summer schcx)l 
programs, mast be accepted by 
the home base and other 
schools. Students mast be gi\'en 
the opportunities to earn credit; 
mechanisms must be in place 
and ased to transfer aedit wiien 
eamed; and systeras mast be 
cTeated and implemented 
nationally to easure that these 
credits are accepted and accrued 
toward students' graduation. 
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Ten Basic Student 
Entitlements 

The National Coalition of 
Advocates for Students 

Entitlement 1: ChUdren aw 
etititled to have parents, 
cukKKotes, and concerned 
educators Uicluded in aU 
decisknis affecting their 
scfxxyling. 

Entitlement 2: Children are 
entitled to learn in an 
integrated hetetvgeneous 
setting responsitHi to different 
learning styles and abilities. 

Entitlement 3: Children are 
entitled to developmentaUy 
impropriate curriculum and 
teaching strategies that are 
comprehetisive atid culturally 
supportive. 

Entitlement 4: OMdren are 
entitled to access to a common 
body of knowledge atid the 
opportunity to acquire higher- 
order skills. 

Entitlement 5: Children are 
entitled to a broadly based 
assessment of academic 
progress and grading structures 
that enhatice individual 
strengths and potential. 

Entitlement 6: Children are 
entitled to a broad range of 
si4pport services that address 
indiiidual needs. 

Entitlement 7: Children are 
entitled to attend schools that 
are safe, attractive, and free of 
prepuUce. 

Entitlement 8: Children are 
entitled to attend school every 
day unless they pose a danger 
to other students or school staff 

Entidement 9: Children are 
entitled to instruction by 
teachers who hold high 
expectations for all students 
and who are fully prepared to 
meet tlje challetige of diverse 
classrooms. 

(continued on page 18) 



America 2000 Goals 3/4 

GOAL 3 

By the Year 2000, American students v?ill leave grades four, ei^t, and twelve having 
demonstt^ed competency in challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, 
science, history and geogtaphy; and every school in America will ensure that aU stiKients 
learn to use their minds well, so they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, fiuther 
learning, and productive employment in our modem economy. 

GOAL 4 

By the Year 2000, UA students will be flist in the worid in science and mathematics 
achievement 



Expectations For 
Migrant Children 
And Youth 

Migrant students should complete the elementary grades with 
masters' of critical skills in learning to read, write, compute and 
think. 

Migrant students should complete the middle schcx)l grades able 
to reason critically and understand the relevance to their lives of 
the subject matter they are learning. 

Migrant students entering high school should be able to complete 
their educations and graduate successfully. 

Migrant students should be provided stimulating learning 
experiences in science, mathematics, and technology education as 
the>' proceed through their school years. 

Every state department of education should have a successful 
comprehensive strategy for migrant children and youth that 
pro\ides a process to bring about quality, equity, and congruence 
in their schooling. 
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WHAT WE 
KNOW 



We !a-i0w that all students, regardless of background can learn. We 
also know that students do not progress at the same pace or learn 
in the same way. 

We know that learning takes place when it is viewed as 
meaningful to a student's own life; learners feel that their teachers 
are committed to their success; and the school environment allows 
for differences in learning paces, methods and styles in order to 
be in harmony with the diverse needs and interests of the students. 

We know that the transitioas from earfy childhood to kindergarten, 
elementary school to middle and junior high programs, and 
eventually into high school are stressful for students as well as for 
their parents. Students who make successful traasitions from one 
learning level to the next have an improved chance of successfully 
transitioning from school to work and/or further education. 
We know that no single period of a child's development should 
be dealt with to the exclusion of others. But we also know that 
prevention is better than remediation. This belief undergirds our 
emphases on the earl>^ learning years of a migrant child's 



schooling in the hope and 
expectation of increasing the odds 
for success as migrant children 
proceed through their school years. 
While stressing this, however, we 
know there is a need to provide 
support throughout a migrant 
student's school experience to help 
ease adjustments to new schools 
and transitions from one learning 
level to the next. 

We know' dm all children have the 
right to attend schools in x^iiich 
they can progress and learn. Migrant 
students must not oiit}' hear that ''all 
children can learn, " they must feel 
that they are truly valued and tliat 
they can achieve academic success. 
This includes having teachers who 
are professionally trained, who are 
sensitix'e to the language, culture, 
and customs of the students the}' 
teach, and who appreciate the 
individual talents each student 
brings to the classroom. 
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WHERE WE 
ARE 



STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
AND CXnZENSHIP 

Key Questions 

1. Are migrant students improving 
in their mastery of basic and 
advanced skills? 

2. Is there an increase in the 
number of migrant students taking 
challenging courses, including 
science and mathematic courses? 

3. How do we know that schools are 
doing a good job and that 
migrant students are achieving? 
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Ten Basic Student 
Entitlements 

(continued from page 17) 

Entitlement 10: Every chtid is 
entitled to an equal educatioTjol 
opportunity stdpported by 
provision of greater resources to 
schools serving low income, 
minority, or immigrant 
students. 

The Good Common School: 
Making the Vision Wofk ForAU 
Ojtldren 

National Coalition of AdtKKOtes 
for Students 

Boston, Massachusetts, 1991 
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We begin this sation of the repc^n 
by stating we don't ha\'e "hard" 
ansvv'ers to the three questions 
pased. A "Descriptive Stud>^ of tlie 
Chapter 1 Migrant Education 
Program" to be released by tlie 
United States Departnient of 
Education in early 1992, vAW 
provide infonnation about services 
and how services are targeted to 
saidents. We suspect that tiie stud)' 
will provide insights to addressing 
these questions. We believe, 
however, they are questions that 
sfate and local education agencies 
and schools ought to explore. 

We know that nnany migrant students 
are successful in school, some are 
on the honor roll, and a fev\' 
become valedictorians of their 
graduating classes. We have many 
success stories. However, £ir toc^ 
many, over fifty-percent, don't make 
graduation. 

The fea that a substantial 
proportion of migrant students 
leave schcx)l without a diploma says 
nothing about the capacit\' of these 
children to learn: rather, it says that 
the iastruaional methods and prac- 
tices now in use are failing large 
numbers of students. Allowing large 
numbers of students to lea\'e schoc^l 
with minimal skills insures them a 
life of poverty and dependence. 

During tl^e 1991 National 
Conference on Migrant and 
Seasonal Farmworkers in BuflEalo, 
New York, the NASDME Goals Task 
Force convened a series of forums 
to discuss the six national goals for 
education. These discussion fomms 
allowed the task force to solicit the 
views L. a wide spectrum of folk 
actively involved in the education of 
migrant students — parents, teachers, 
administrators, counselors, recruiters, 
and health providers. The 
paiticipants in tlie forums that 
focased on the national education 



goals rekited to student achieve- 
ment, citizenship, and in'>tru(tion in 
mathematics and .science, declared 
that schcx)ls around the nation are 
not struaured to address the neects 
of migrant students. The insights of 
the forum participants are 
particulary instructive. 

• There is a lack of respect for the 
language and cultural differences 
of migiunt students. The 
operating assumption in many 
schools is that different back- 
grounds and languages constitute 
deficits to the correaed rather 
than strengths upon which to build 

• Man\^ schools migrant students 
attend, especially up-stream 
summer school programs, do not 
provide bilingual education or 
English as a second language 
program. Even where programs 
exist, the>' are understaffed and 
sometimes staffed with teachers 
who are not proficient in the 
native languages of the students. 

• The education of too man\' 
migrant students is characterized 
by low expectations, inferior 
resources, and differentia] 
u-eatment, 

• Some participants noted that in 
schools providing summ.er 
programs, the resources ?ind 
materials available to all 5itudents 
during the regular scliool year 
are not made a\'ailable to migrant 
students in summer. Often 
computers are put in storage, and 
books, science equipment, and 
other materials are locked in 
closets and storerooms. 

• lastruaion for migrant students is 
fi-equently limited to the basics, 
The instniaion pro\ided by the 
migrant education program 
supplements the regular 
instructional program. Some 
paiticipants observed that in 
niany schools, supplemental 
programs are often equated to 
"drill and praaice" remediation. 
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Otlicr participants ncxed, 
hcAve\'cr, thai the migrant 
education supplement provides 
opportunities for migrant students 
to be actively engaged in 
Ic^aniing and to get the indi\idual 
anention and help thev^ need. 
Many participants ix)inted out 
tliat in many schools the regular 
classroom iastruction is passive 
and ox'er uses the classroom 
lecture. 

Sch(X)l tracking and sorting 
funaioas begin early and are 
tbriialized in die middle grades, 
often locking students to pre- 
detemiined failure. 

Some school systems use 
retention policies for poor 
achievement without dealing 
vA\h the additional distress and 
alienation it aeates. 

Teachers in the middle learning 
years are usually trained as 
elementarv' or high schcx)! 
teachers, and have little 
knowledge of the instruaional or 
developmental needs of young 
adolescents. 



• At tlie high schcx)l level, lai*ge 
group instruction is common 
witli little recognition of diverse 
learning styles and needs of 
students. 

After almost a year of meetings at 
which the task force reviewed tlie 
comments of practitioners and 
parents tirom the Bufl^o discussion 
forums, and studied many reports 
from around the country on the 
education of "at-risk" students, 
minority students, and migrant 
saidents, we reached conceasus on 
four essentials in making schcx)ls 
more respoasive to migrant 
students. These essentials are: 

1. Q'eate an intensty of 
conmiltment to sening limited 
English proRdent migrant students. 

2. Eliminate ability' grouping and 
tmcldng practices. 

3. Promote alternative assessment 
metliods, 

4. Fcxster opportunities for sciencv, 
mathematics, and teclmolqg}' in 
migrant education programs. 
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Create an Intensity of 
Commitment to Setving 
Limited English Proficient 
Migrant Students 

Tlie limited English proficiency 
student population is of a signifieant 
size: ranging from 3.5 to 5.5 million 
for tlie nation and between 25 
percent and 30 }-)ercent of all 
students in California and Texas 
(Qualit>' Education for Minorities 
Project, 1990). According to 1990- 
\99l schcx)l year information in the 
the Migrant Student Record Transfer 
System, 77 percent of the Migrant 
Education Program population is 
Hispanic. Interpolating this statistic 
with U.S. Department of Labor 
statistics on seasonal agricultural 
workers in tlic United States, we can 
estimate tliat 50 percent of all 
migrant students' families are not 
natix'c English spaiking. 

We know tliat Hispanic students 
currently lag behind both white and 
black stucients in academic 
achievement. According to a study' 
of Hispanic education by the 
National Council of La Raza {Y)q La 
Rosa and Maw, 1990), Hispanic 
children tend to enter school later 
and leave school earlier than their 
black or white counterparts, are less 
likely to attend nursery school or 
kindei;garten, and have lower 
eruollment rates than black or white 
children up to age 6. The findings 
also show that Hispanic youth drop 
out of school earlier thai - black or 
white youth. By age 16, one in five 
Hispanic youth has left schcx)! wi thout 
a diploma, compared to one in i6 
black youth and one in 15 wliite 
youth. At ages 18 to 19, almost one 
third of Hispanics are drop)outs, 
compared cO about one in six 
blacks and one in seven \^/hites. Of 
all Hispanic groups, Mexican 
Americans have the lowest level of 
educational attainment. 
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We know that children with limited 
Eiiglish proficiency, including txxh 
tliose wlicxse native language is not 
English md tliose speaking non 
standard English, l"ia\'e higher 
incidence of dropping out. In maiiy 
(.uses, tlie lack of English proficiencv' 
wliich would enable a youngster to 
understand a nnath problem or 
analr/e a short stors', is tlie prinian' 
rcuson for poor academic 
pcrfonnance. Hispanics represent 
73 pea^ent of all limited English 
proficient children (Council of 
Chief Suite School Officers. 1990). 
Some rescwch suggests that 
Hispanics fi'om non English 
language backgrounds are more 
thiui tl\ree times as likely to drop 
out of schcx)l as Hispanics fi'om 
English language backgrounds. 
The>^ aie also likely to be behind a 
grade level (Asher, 1986). Otlier 
research suggests that the 
combination of being poor, na 
speaking English, and being 
Hispanic all increase tlie likelihtxxi 
of sch(X)l failure and dropping out. 

In recent yc^ars, immigrants from 
Mexico, Central America, Haiti, and 
odier countries have entered tlie 
migrant labc^r force. The le\'el of 
previous education and the type of 
educational methods ased in 
immigrant migrant children's or 
tlieir parent's country of origin can 
have an impact on children s 
success in English-speaking schcx)Ls. 
For b(Xh native bom and immigrant 
migrant children with limited 
English proficiency, many of the 
difficulties they have in succeeding 
in schcK)l and learning English may 
be explained by tlie differences in 
native language literacy skills and 
&mily educitional background. 



Children wiio alrc-ady liave strong 
oral and literacy skills in their first 
language liave a tremendous 
advantage. Likewise, children wliose 
parents are literate in their native 
language generally have an easier 
time mastering English (LaFontaine, 
1988). 

Limited English proficient niigrm 
students need instruction tim builds 
on tlieir first language and moves 
them tow'ordtJie development of 
pa)Rcientrin English. A longitudinal 
stucK' recently released by the U.S. 
Department of Education's Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages Affairs indicates that 
bilingual education prograras serve 
as the foundation for English- 
language acquisition by native 
Spanish speaking children and do 
not impede English language 
acquisition. Other findings of the 
longitudinal study indicate that 
teachers of both English Immersion 
and Farly Exit programs agree that 
limited English proficient students 
ideally should remain in the 
programs for more than three >'ears. 
The report aLso states that children 
participating in programs that use 
native- language instruction should 
not be abmptly transfen-ed into 
English-ont}' prc:)grams (U.S. 
Dq^artment of Education 1990). 

We don't have detailed information 
about how schools and/or migrant 
education programs serve — or do 
ncx serve — limited English 
proficient students. There is also a 
paucity of information on how 
migrant education coordinates these 
efforts at the state and local levels 
with bilingual education and ESL, 
vcxrational education, special 
education, and Chapter 1 and state 
compensatory education programs. 
We can glean, however, from other 
studies regarding the education of 



language minority English pa)ficjent 
students (e.g. Council of Cliief State 
Schcx)l Officers, 1990), that, as in 
tlie general pcY>ulation, large 
numbers of limited English 
S[")eaking migrant students do ncx 
receive the special services they 
need to succeed in school. Sonne 
do ncx receive any at all. This ma\' 
be particularly true in the up stream 
airal communities where migrant 
workers travel. Many rural 
communities and schools lack the 
bilingual staff and expertise to 
address the needs of these students. 
Many states and school dlstrias 
have made neither adequate financial 
or programmic commimients to 
bilingual education and English as a 
second language programs. In those 
stales that have enacted new 
legislation and inaeased fijnd'ng to 
facilitate implementation of 
programs for limited English 
proficient students, the majority' of 
students in need of these services 
do not rcx:eive them (Council of 
Chief State School Officers, 1990). 

Eliminate Ability Grouping and 
Tracking Practices 

A number of questionable grouping 
practices have resulted fi-om the 
downward push of the curriculum 
and the upward push to get 
younger and younger children to 
learn more and more. These 
practices affect children when they 
begin kindergarten or first grade. 
They result in many children feuling 
before ever being given the 
opportunity to succeed. As has 
akeady been noted, the number of 
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migi-ant children retained in pre 
kindergjuten and kinder^r^irten is 
significantK' higher tlian children in 
the general population. "Unread)'" 
kindergarten migrant children are 
being sortal out and placed in 
"uansitional" classes tliat provide 
activities tliat are to better prepare 
students for first grade. Transitioi-ia) 
programs exclude young children 
from wider models of s<xiei\' that 
education is supposed to bring to 
them. Tliese extra-year programs, 
tied to only academic achievement 
as tlic measure of saident gr(mtJ-i. 
widen the g^p between advantaged 
and disadvantaged youngsters 
(Schon*& Schorr, 1988). ^ 

Segregation through abilit>' 
grouping and retention begias vers- 
earh' in children' school careers. 
Research provides no compelling 
evidence that young children learn 
more or better in homogeneous 
groups (Slavin, 1986). Homo- 
gencoas grouping may. in (act. 
place low al">ility children at risk 
l-)ecause it deprives them of the 
examples and stimulation that 
classes of mixed ability and 
achievement affords. I'urther. it may 
communicate low expectations that, 
in tum, lead to self-fulfilling 
prophecy (Slavin, 1986; Slavin, 
Kan^veit. Madden, 1989). Once 
placal in lower tracks, few students 
move up. 

Promote Akemative 
Assessment Methods 

One unfortunate outcome of the 
educational reform activities of the 
past decade has been the over- 
reliance on standardized test scores 
as an indicator of student sucrevSS. 
Tliis approach has had a ripple 
effect all the wa>' down to the class- 
room level wliere teachers must 



sometimes choose betw^^en offering 
iastniaion for higher-level thinking 
skills and providing basic skills 
iastniction in tested areas, i akcn to 
tlie exU'eme, sc^me schools aiid 
teachers \wc l">egiin "teaching to 
the test" in order to improve tlieir 
scores. 

Many studies hiive indicated tliat 
minority students do not do as well 
on standardized tests. Tlie debate 
continues as to whether this is due 
to cultural and linguistic biases 
wliich are inlierent in the test 
iastruments theoLselves or wiietlier 
it is attributable to the quality of 
in^jction. Regardless of either 
Gictor, the 6ict remains that teachers, 
cx)unselcrs, and parents need 
assistance wUh preparing students 
for the testing process and 
interpreting test results once the 
tests have been administered. 



"Autlientic." ''alternative/' and 
"|x.'rtbrmance" aie all temis applied 
to emerging assCvSsmcnt techniques. 
>JWnatever name tliey go by, their 
common denominator is tliat the>' 
call on students to apply their 
thinking and reasoning skills to 
generate often — elaborate 
respc^nses to the problems put 
before them. 

In many of these testing situations, 
there are multiple "correct" answers; 
in almost none of them is tne 
student forced to selat from a list 
of pre s|->ecified multiple-choice 
alternatives. Extended writing 
assignments, hands-on science 
-assessments, student portfolios, and 
group projects must be further 
developed as alternatives to the 
traditional testing practices. 




Wc bcliev'c that tlicse nw 
assessment strategics can develop 
much richer iasighl.s into tJie skills 
and competencies of migrant 
students. An outgrowtli of portfolio 
assessments for migrant students 
could be students cwying "their" 
portfolios to die next school to 
demoastrate to teachers? their 
competencies and accomplishments 
tlias tar in their education. 

Expand Opportunities in 
Science, MaUhematics, and 
Tedinology in the Migrant 
Education Program 

In an increasing global scx:iet\' it is 
critical for migrant students to be 
proficient in science and matlie- 
matics. Mastery of skills and 
enlightened thinking will enable 
migiunt students to not onh' adapt 
to work changes, but also play an 
active role a.s scxiei)' forges alK^ad. A 
foundation limited to "the basics" 
will ncx allow migrants to compete 
effectiveW'. 

We believe diat all students should 
have access to rigorous and inspiring 
curriculum diat moves them quickh' 
into challenging material rather than 
dwelling on repetitive instaiaion at 
the introductory level. Research 
indicates that children learn science 
best when they are able to do 
experiments so they can witness 
"science in aaion." Numerous 
studies of mathematics achie\'ement 
at different grade and ability le*'els 
show that children benefit when 
real objects or "manipulatives" are 
used as aids in learning mathematics. 

There are a number of promising 
approaches that can be used to 
expand math and science oppor- 
tunities for migrant youngsters, 
including take-hcme computers, 
take-home science experiment kits, 
and extrac\irricular aaivities such as 
computer club, science olympiad, 
and math challenge group. Many 
sch(x:>ls have organized family math 
programs. 



Tlie family matli course gives 
parents and their childi'en 
opportimiiies to engage in acti\ities 
that reinforce ajid supplement rhe 
schcx^l mathematics curricoilum. Tlie 
puqxxse is to encourage more 
vStiidents to go on to advanced math. 
Classes are taught by a teacher, 
picent, or community worker in a 
schocM, church, or home, usualK^ 
groujoed by grade lev'els. Tliere is an 
emphases on the importance of 
matli to future learning and work. 

Anodier alternative forgiving 
migrant students extra assistance in 
math and science is the use of 
summer sessioas. In order to avoid 
the problem of student burnout b>' 
providing too much schcx)ling — or 
schooling that is a mirror image of 
the regular school program — an 
effort could be made to make 
summer sch(X)ls quaJitalively 
different. Tlie focus could be on 
hands-on science and madi 
acti\Hties. Each day could combine 
field trips, movies, or other special 
events with learning sessioas. 
Certain sessioas could be combined 
with outdcxDr education exi")eriences. 
At the same time, much of tlie 
iastniction could be made more 
relaxing through tutorial and group 
sessions, and assisted instruction. 

Since 1988, 237 migrant students in 
grade four through twelve have 
traveled to the U.S ^ce Camp in 
Huntsville, Alabama Participation in 
the aerospace programs offers 
students the opportunity to apply 
their math and science knowledge 
to hands-on learning situations. 
Students experience real NASA 
training equipment. They learn of 
the past and inquire of the fijture 
while discussing tc^ics of interest 
with astronauts or other 
professionals in the aerospace 
industry*. They learn fij:st hand of the 
diverse career options which await 
them in the aerosp)ace field 



In 1988 the .stale of Oregon selcxtcn.! 
a student named Anna Cherapano\' 
as one of its migrant education 
students to travel to Huntsville for 
the Space Academy Program. Anna 
appeared in tlie closing moments of 
a Space Camp marketing video 
created tl*:ai summer. The follcMing 
summer Anna traveled with 
Deborali Biimardt to the S<)\iet 
Union rq-^resenting U.S. Space 
Camp. In 1990 Anna w:as recruited 
by Space Camp to work as a camp 
coui"iselor for tlie summer. In bcxh 
1989 and 1990 Anna used her 
Russian language skills to assist 
Spce O^mp stiff with interpretation. 

Anna Cherapanov's experiences 
were unique. Her talents are not. 
There are migrant students across 
the country who represent our 
program with similar ability. 

In the past three years the state of 
PennsyKunia has sent three teachen^ 
and fourteen students to Space 
Camp. Witli the collaboration of 
tliose teachers and students, the 
Project Ccx)rdinator at the State 
Department of Education has 
designed and implemented a 
unique prograin to follow the 
Hunts\ille experience. Throughout 
the school year the "team" presents 
space technology presentations to 
various schools that serve migrant 
students. The audiences include 
non-migrant as well as migrant 
youth. Thus fer more than fort\' 
programs liave been presented to 
approximately three thousand 
students statewide. 

The Pennsylvania program is 
representative of talented educators 
in many states who are extending 
the Space Camp experience so that 
others will leam through the 
experiences of classmates and 
dream of their own ^ce Camp 
experience and/or aero^ce career. 
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WHAT WE 
CAN DO 



Opportunities for Innovation 

We cliallenge schcxJs and migrant 
education progmnxs to de\'elc)p 
programs for migrant students that 
include tliis BAKER'S DOZEN OF 
SPECrnC ELEMENTS FOR 
EDUCATING MIGRANT 
CHILDREN. 

1. An emphasis on prevention of 
learning problems and earl\' 
inteasive intervention wiien 
learning prol^lems arise. ratJier 
than on long-temi remedial or 
Sjxxial education services; 

2. Use instRiaional meth(Kls that 
liave proven successfiil witli 
disad\'antaged students, 
including computerassisted 
iastruaion and continuous 
progress programs. Provide non- 
threatening, positive Icwiing 
environments which allow for 
exjierimentation. trial and em)r, 
frequent rewards, and 
celebratioas of success. 
Feedback on perfomiance of 
assigned tasks should be 
frecjuent aiid allow for assistance 
in examining mistakes and 
feiilures in a coastruaive manner 
witliout j^rsonal ridicule: 

3. I^ovide top quality staff 
de\^elopment, including 
demonsu^tions, coaching and 
in-class follow up; 

I^omote pedagogy that is 
seasitive to die diverse 
backgrounds of migrant 
students, vv+iether or not that 
diversit}' is based on culture, 
ethnicit}', national origin, gender, 
disability', or learning style. This 
apprcxach of culturally-.seasitivc 
pedagogy' finds and ases tlie 
strengths and backgrounds of 
migrant students to enhance 
their sciicxJ experience; 



Create an inteasity of 
commimient to vSeaing migrant 
children of limited English 
proficiency by articulating tlieir 
needs and the im|^)rtance of 
meeting them; 

6. Aaively involve parents as 
[partners in tlieir children's 
school success; 

Encourage and assist 5<:h(X)l staff 
and cxher members of the 
community to become mentors; 

8. Fomi teacher teams to work 
together and plan together to 
enhance students' development; 

9. Develop experimental hands-on 
learning experiences to make 
learning more exciting, relex-ant 
and focased on student fuunes 
in college or employment; 

10. Eliminate rigid tracking and 
grouping; use axperaiive learning 
peer tutoring techniques; 
promote alternative assessment 
such iLs student portfolio and 
group pa)jects; 

11. Increase exposure to a brcxad 
range of cultural, social, and 
work environments. Additional 
experiences wi»h cxTupatioas 
and workers outside the migrant 
student's experiential realm 
w(juld sup|X)rt needed career 
exploration; 

12. Provide ainiculum and 
couaseling focus on past- 
secondarv' alucation or 
emplovTnent; and 

13. Create partnership with 
community agencies to leverage 
additional or redirected 
rCvSources for family support, 
health, nutrition and other 
services to children, as well as to 
provide before- and afterscha)l 
programs and summer programs. 



Opportunities for Reflection 

• Mobilize students, staff, and 
parents around a vision of a schaJ 
in which all students can achieve. 

• Migrant students not only can 
and do graduate from high 
schools, but graduate with honors. 

• Since vsccond-language 
acquisition is enhanced wlien 
the student is literate in his or 
her native language, courses 
similar to Spanish for Speakers of 
Spanish mast be de\^elof>ed and 
offered in such languages as 
Creole/Haitian, Viemamese, etc, 
to assist immigrant migrant 
students in becoming sj:>eakers of 
English. 

• Develop "in-school" 
extracufricut'i activities tliat 
encourage migiant students" 
participation in aaivities that 
emphasize mathematics and 
science, i.e. computer club, 
science olympiad, math 
challenge group. 

• Send a migrant student to 
Space Camp. 
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opportunities for Action 

• Efforts should be made by the 
U.S. Office of Migrant Education 
and NASDME to obtain cuirent, 
accurate information about hov,- 
migrant education programs 
serv'e — or do not serve — 
limited English proficient 
students. We believe it is 
particailarl}' important to pursue 
better information on the degree 
to which LEP migrant students 
are receiving services under 
programs other than bilingual 
education and ESU on 
coordination of these services 
vvithin state education ag ncies, 
and whether the services 
received are appropriate to the 
youngsters' needs. We also need 
information about effeaive and 
promising practices in delivering 
services to LEP migrant students 
in up stream summer migrant 
programs where lack of expertise 
on the kx:al level may be a 
problem. 

• Teachers and health providers 
need to have current and useful 
infomiation in order to properK* 
assess educational needs, 
properl)' place children and treat 
health problems. Efforts to make 
information transferred, through 
the Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System (MSRTS), more 
useful and timely are under w^y. 
However, praaitioners at the 
local education level must be 
trained to use the system and 
the>' must have access to 
hardware and software that 
enable them to interact directK' 
with the MSPrn). We must ensure 
that the system is user friendK* 
and is used. 
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"The mccesi:/t4J (youth ) uill 
enter (the UKrrk/orce) with self- 
esteem atul self-confidence. 
Honie etnmmment is pmhahly 
the single most important 
contributor (/r deterrent to 
preparation for the world of 
work. He or she ivili haiv been 
encoumged from infancy to tfj' 
neu ' ex()eriences and succeed in 
them. Farents, siblings, and 
other influenticd people in his or 
her life uHU haie been 
encouraging and the envtron- 
merit uiU hat^ offered opfX)r- 
tiwities to exfyeriment cmd to 
succeed and therefore to 
presume further success ,it 
in t/je family circle that most 
chddrefi arid youth receitH* tlx* 
acculturation that more than 
anything else determines their 
idtitmUe success or failure in 
the labor market . . . a youth 
cannot l)erceit)e himself or 
herself in an occupation or a 
UK/rk role of which the youth iv 
unaumv. }X^ther the child 
/)erceitK^ employment to he an 
appropriiite and essetitial role 
will effect hoiv the youth 
approaches the labor market If 
one is to assist youth to 
in^mn^e their attitudes touard 
UK/rk atid to make appropriate 
decisiofis related to uKjrk, not 
just to obtain an immediate job 
but to increase chances for a 
siuxessfultvorking career, under- 
standing the process of career 
detvlopment is necessary. " 

(Youth Transition from 
Adolescence to the World of 
Wirrk, 1 987 J 
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erica 2000 Goal 5 

By the Year 2000, every aduk American will be literate and will possess the knowledge and 
skills necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and rr - ^nsibilities 
of citizenship. 



Expectations For 
Migrant Children 
And Youth 



Tlie academic achievement of migrant students should be at a 
level that v\ill enable them, upon graduation from high school, to 
be prepared for posi-secondan' education, empioyTiient, or both. 

Migrant students who do not choose college should be provided 
school-to-work transition experiences so they leave high school 
prepared with the skills necessary* to participate produaivet>' in the 
world of work and with the foundation required to upgrade their 
skills and advance their emplo^Tnent and career opportunities. 

Adults and out of school migrant youth should be pro\ided qualit\' 
experiences and opportunities to imprwe their litenacs*, basic 
education, and problem solving skills. 
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WHAT WE 
KNOW 
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We know that jobs are changing, in the worlqplace, technology and 
global competition demand an American labor force v^ith literaq*, 
numeracy, and problem-solving abilities. Tlie futurists predict that 
over 75 percent of the new jobs in the year 2000 \\ill require at 
least a high school educarion. "Increasing!)', America s ftiture 
depends more on brains and less on manual labor * (National 
Alliance for Business Report, 1988). 

We know the workforce is changing. New entrants into the 
workforce are likefy to be women or racial or ethnic minorities, 
many of whom may have been less well-sensed by the educational 
SN^stem and therefore may lack the skills required by an 
inaeasingly complex workplace. The population and the 
workforce will be older, while the pool of young workers joining 
the labor force will deaease (Johnston and Packer, 1987). 

We know that the largest increase in the peculation and the 
workforce will be represented by immigrants and other adults for 
whom English is a second language and many of whom lack 
literacy skills in their own language. the year 2(XX), an estimated 
17.4 million limited English proficient adults will be living in the 
United States. Immigrants will make up 29 percent of the new 
entrants into the labor force between now and the year 2(XX) — 
twice their current share (U.S. Depaitment of Education, 1991 ). 

We hicm- that among the most cducatJonnlh' disachuntaged 
groups in the United States are migrant farmworkers. The nia/ont\' 
are betxK-een 25 and 44 years old and have an ax^erage of 5.5 years 
of schooling (Slaughter and Associates, 1991 X Many arena 
literate in their native language, which is usually Spanish. More are 
added to this pool each year as a result of immigration. Many of 
their children have minimal literacy skills; many drop out of 
school and don It acquire tlie reading, computing and problem- 
soiling skills requted to fill the jobs of tomorrow and to share in 
the pri\ileges and responsibilities of citizensiiip, 

c8 
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IN ASSISTING MIGRANT 
STUDENTS AND THEIR 
FAMILIES TO ACQUIRE 
LITERACY AND JOB SKILLS 

Key Questions 

1. Do migrant students who are 
unable to complete their 
secondary education have 
alternative programs at their 
disposal? Do these programs 
provide intensive and competencA - 
based training to bridge the gap 
between the students' skills and 
skills required by the job market? 

2. Have migrant student participation 
rates in postsecondar\' programs 
inaeased? 

3. ^Xtlere do migrant adults go to 
gain knowlcxlge and skills? Are 
programs adequate and accessible? 

Reconnecting Migrant Youth 

Migrant high school dropouts need 
opportunities to drop back in. The\' 
ai'e unlikely to drop back into the 
same school under the same 
conditioas the\' left. Tliey need 
alternative schools, work-stud\* 
programs. ccx)perative education 
programs or high school 
equivalency programs (GED). 
Schools must be willing to use 
night schools, home stud\' courses, 
supplementarv' correspondence 
courses, and tutorial sessions. 
Further, it may often be necessars' 
for the schcx)ls to go to the 
students, rather than expeaing 
students to come to the school. The 
need for these options fax exceeds 
their availabilitv. 
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The GED has long been an 
accepted route to new careers and 
colleges for high school dro[X)uts 
lliis has been especially' true for 
migrants. CurrentK', there are 23 
High Schcx^l Equivulencv' Programs 
(HEP) aa)und the countrv' that are 
designed to serve migrants between 
ages 17 and 21, who have not 
finished high school and are ncH 
now attending high schcx)l. These 
prc^anis served 4,075 students 
during the 1990-1991 program year. 
Around 75 percent of these students 
received their GED. HEP's are 
usualK' Icxnted on university' 
campuses to allow students to 
explore optioas for past secondare' 
education and for careers. 
Sup}'K)rti\'e services are also 
ax-uilable as needed. 

Any alternatives to help migrant 
students remain in school or re- 
enter school must help them 
identify their skills and interests, 
understand the jc^ market, make 
short-run or long range career plai\s, 
and increase higher math, language, 
and reasoning capabilities required 
for today s workplace. Guidance, 
counseling, and other support 
prograrus contribute to a vStudent's 
transitioning to tlie world of work 
by fostering a learning environment 
where students acquire the needed 
health, personal, interpersonal, 
academic, and career development 
competencies. Mastering these 
com|")etencies are critical for student 
traasitioning throughout a lifetime. 

Postseconday Opportunities 

We know that migmnt high schcx:)l 
graduates are entering two- and 
four-\ ear jxxstsecondary institutioas. 
Howe\'er, there is little information 
available about how man\' are 
entering tliese iastitutioas and hou" 
many successfully complete their 
studies. 



Tlie College Assistance Migrant 
Program (CAMP) supports migrant 
students entering or wishing to 
enter the universit\', by providing 
students with tutorial assistance, 
campus orientation (buddies), help 
with applicatioas for financial 
assistance and other special 
programs or services. The CAMP 
program provides couaseling and 
academic assistance and also fimds 
a limited number of part-time jobs 
on campus to Jissist students with 
financial need. There are 7 CAMl^ 
programs around the countrv*. In tlie 
1990-1991 program year, tliese 
programs servetl 335 students. Tlie 
CAMP program, unlike man\^ odier 
federalK' funded programs, enjcn's 
an 81 percent success rate in 
freshrnan year completioas. 

Adult Migrant Education 
Programs 

A recent study estimated that there 
are 1,661,875 migrant farmworkers 
in the United States (Migrant Health 
Program, 1990) who follow the 
cTOps acmss the country^ returning 
to home states or home countries 
for tlie winter harvest season. 
Mobilit\' afFeas every' aspect of the 
lives and learning of migrant 
workers. A stud\' conducted for tlie 
U.S. Department of Education 
(Slaughter and Associates, 1991 ) 
provides some insights on the 
nature of adult migrant education. 



• Traditional adult educatk)n 
programs and curricula are 
inappropriate for Eirmworkers, 
primarily because of their 
mobility and neef ' for a wide 
range of services. 

• Tlie vast majority' of adult migrant 
Eirmworkers do not speak 
English and many are illiterate in 
any language. Therefore, 
educational prograras must Ix* 
able to provide initial iastruction 
in the native language; then 
follow with bilingual instruction; 
and finalK' English onK' 
iastruction. This process helps 
acx'ulturate the feumworkers 
while facilitating attainment of 
functional literacy'. 

• Less than 5 percent of the 
national farmworker population 
is served under JTPA Title 
Section 402, despite being 
specially targeted for employ 
ment and training services. 

• Tlie primary education program 
intended to serve adult migrant 
farmworkers and immigrants, as 
promulgated in the Adult 
Education Act, has yet to be 
funded. 

• Tlie fiinctions of linking, 
ccx)rdinating, and easuring non 
duplication of services are 
generally left to isolated and 
underfunded nonprofit 
community-based organizatioas. 
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In adclitk^i, the stuch' found tlnat the 
definitive adult migrant 6um\\'orker 
aiucation progi^tim does not exist, 
hut that several prograitLs offer 
iLsefiil Luid effeai\'e models. Tradi- 
tional adult education prognuns iuid 
curricula are inappropriate for 
famiworkers, primarily bec:ause of 
their mobilit\' and need for a vside 
range of support services. The more 
effective programs provide a x-ariet)' 
of individualized educational and 
support services tliat are specifically' 
designed to meet their special 
necxLs. Tlie rcpoa concludes tliat 
migrant farmworkers cannot work 
their way out of poverty-. Tlieir only 
way out is through educ^ation and 
training, followed by well paid, 
stable emplo}Tnent. 

Effective literacy education 
prognmis for adult migrant^s mast 
be sensitive to the particular 
edirational challenges &cing 
migrant farmworkers. Too often 
migrant adults, many of whom are 
unaccustomed to form;il schcx)ling, 
must lc*am the systeras of c^ach neu' 
program and often must undergo 
repetitive assessment and entrs' 
prcxc^iures. Moreover, no national 
reLX)rd sv'stem exists to track the 
progress of adults. The Migrant 
Student Kcvord Tnaasfcr Sy'Stem. 
used to track elementary' and high 
sc1xx)t students, is not available for 
adults. 

Tliose migrant workers wlio are 
und(x.iimented are often afraid to 
apply to programs, even wlien the\' 
are eligible. \fA\l^ the Special 
Agricultural Workers' (SAW) 
leg:ilization program, many fami 
workers had access to literacy* 
education through the amnesty 
education programs administered 
through SLIAG (State Legalization 
Impact Assistance Grant). However, 
literacy programs operating under 
SLIAG are not reimbursed for 
tc^aching undcx^umented workers, 
and not all programs are ready to 
receive the influx of learners with 
low IcA'els of literacy (Bartlctt and 
'-gas, 1991). 



Almost all providers of literac^' 
education for adults agree tliat 
programs mast be designed aR)und 
the needs of tlie learner. Traditional 
programs tliat are text -oriented, test- 
managed, and teacher-controlled 
are unlikely to meet the needs of 
migrant learners wiio have linle 
experience with formal education, 
may lack self confidence in 
educational settings, and must 
realize success quickly. Participatorv^ 
or leamercentered programs that 
identify' and build on the 
experience of the learner, in\'ol\'e 
learners in sening individual and 
program gcrals, and employ 
confidence-building assessments 
liave a greater chance of success 
(Bartlen and Vargas, 1991). 

In addition, iastruaors in adult 
literacy classes are expeaed to liave 
sjiecialized professional corhpe 
tencies and knowledge of literacv* 
teaching principles and metlv 
odology. Language and literacy 
iastaictors in adult ESL programs 
should be bilingual and seasiti\'e to 
the ralues and ciiltures of their 
students. 

Family Literac>^ Programs 

In recent years, there has been a 
shift from providing literacy 
iastaiction to individuals to a focus 
on instaiction to fcunilies. Tlie initial 
thuLst for family centered programs 
gre^' from experiences and research 
shcMing that parents* skills and 
praaices influence the school 
achievement of their children. 
Family literacy programs fcx:as on 
parent and child, and are designed 
to attack the intergenerational cycle 
of illiteracy. These programs ideally 
include literacy and parenting 
educxition for adults, pre-reading 
and literacy programs for children, 
and opponunities for parent and 
child interaction. 



We belie\'e that iamiW centered 
programs such as E\'en Start offers 
promise of addressing the literacy 
crises in the nation through an 
integrative approach to adult and 
early childhood education. We also 
believe that such programs offer 
hope of breaking the cycle of 
poverty^ for migrant children and 
their families. Though underfunded. 
Even Start has the paential for 
supporting Eimily literaq^ initiatives 
that complement education refomi 
in the states. 
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WHAT WE 
CAN DO 



Opportunities for Innovation 

• >X^e challenge schools and 
migrant education programs to 
establish family literacy programs 
modeled after Even Start that 
integrate early childhood, adult 
basic skills training, and 
parenting education. Funding 
and resources for such initiatives 
could be shared by adult basic 
education (ABE) under the Adult 
Education Act. including adult 
ESU^riPA 402 programs; local 
voluntary councils or groups 
affiliated v^dth Literacy Volunteers 
of America or Lauback Literacy 
International; Migrant Head Start; 
Migrant Healtl^; and local health, 
social and community agencies. 
An integrated program must 
include support services such as 
transportation, child care, food 
assistance, health care, and v.'hen 
appropriate immigration and 
legil assistance. 



• We challenge schools and 
migrant education programs to 
promae opportunities for 
migrant high school dropouts to 
drop back in through such 
alternatives as work-study 
programs, cooperati\'e education 
prograras, night schools, tutorial 
sessions, and high school 
equivalency programs. These 
programs must be capable of 
providing intensive and 
competency-based training to 
prepare migrant students for 
empknTnent and/ or continuing 
education. 

Opportunities for Reflection 

• Promcxe efifeaive use of state 
mandated dropout programs to 
reach migrant youth. 

• Solicit the involvement of the 
business community to provide 
educational services and job 
training experiences for 
dropouts. 



• Initiate a local literacy^ volunteer 
coip for migrant workers. 

• Parents and children working 
together in a shared learning 
experience will reinforce c^ach 
other and yield greater literacy 
skills. 

• Identify all prograras available to 
the state for funding literac>' efForLs 
for migrant femilies. 

Opportunities for Action 

• Expand Even Start. Increased 
federal funding of this program 
would substantially inaeasc 
literacN' education for migrant 
children and their families. 
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erica 2000 Goal 6 



By the Year 2000, eveiy school in America will be free of drug? and violence and will offer a 
disdpiined environment cooductve to learning. 



Expectations For 
Migrant Children 
And Youth 

Migrant children should attend schools tliat are free of drugs and 
alcohol and where saidents are well nourished and healthy, feel 
safe, and learn in a supporti\'e and caring environment. 



I 



WHAT WE 
KNOW 



We knew that in order to learn, children must be healthy. The\' 
mast be fed and rested and secure. 

We know that a "poor self-image" and **poor self-esteem" are 
often cited as key causes of dropping out of school, substance 
abase, and under-achievement. Positi\'e self-esteem must be 
engendered and nurtured throughout schooling in order for 
individuals to reach their full potential. 



I 



WHERE WE. 
ARE 



NURTURB^G A SAFE, SUPPORTIVE AND CARING 

ENVIRONMENT 

Key Questions 

1. >Xliat kinds of resource and support are ax'ailable to migrant 
children that help nurture a healthy, safe, and caring school 
emironment? 

2. How can tlie migrant education program assist in drug and 
alcohol education? 

School-Ba^d Health Services 

Providing school-based healtli services is one part of an overall 
effort to establish schools as healthy emironments. Hie health 
concerns of migrant children are painflilly evident. Migrant 
workers and their children experience different health problems 
from thase of the general population. Children are exposed to 
pesticides, hazardous equipment, and poor living conditioas. As a 
result the\' are at high risk of such disorders as demiatitis, parasitic 
disease, anemia, respirators' problems, sprains and strains, and 
injury. Dental disease is a major problem among children (Dever, 
1991). Often parents have a poor understanding of the importance 
of basic pre\'entive health care. In addition, children from Eamilies 
wlio ha\'e immigrated from cxher countries with limited health 
care facilities often times have little or no experience with 
incx:ulatioas and regular examinatioas. 



Basic to educating migrant children 
is the need to provide them and 
their femilies health care services. 
Improved collaboration among 
schools and community- healtli 
services is needed. Far too often 
students and their &milies £iil to 
connea with community healtli 
programs and migrant healdi clinics. 
An effeaive solution is to bring 
together health organizatioas with 
the schools to share respoasibilities 
and resources. Co-locating health 
services at or near the schoc:)l wiiere 
thes' are most likely to be used by 
children and their families would 
be an important step to^A'ard 
improving the delivery of services. 
This strategy' is also aligned with 
other strategies we have suggested 
for using schools as centers for the 
delivery of family services. 

Healtli education is important as 
well Children must begin at an 
early age to learn more about 
health, nutrition, and hygiene. 
Students must learn the value of 
preventiN'e health and develop the 
kno^'ledge to ase existing health 
care system. Health educators and 
migrant education funded staff can 
provide migrant children and their 
parents awareness about prograras 
and issues concerning human 
sexuality, occupational health and 
safety, HIV/AIDS, nutrition, 
substance abuse, and dental care. 
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The migrant education program can 
provide supplementary health care 
services that augment existing 
resources available through other 
agencies and resources in the 
community. Because migrant 
families do not have health or 
accident insurance, the migrant 
education program can oflfer 
migrant children at least minimum 
proteaion by providing them 
accident insurance. 

Student Support System 

The cnamulative eflfects of low 
achievement, unhealthy and unsafe 
environments, poor nutrition, and 
unsound health praaicies have a 
profoundly detrimental impact on 
students' learning. Research shows 
that serious problems in personal 
and school adjustment are strongly 
related to the early onset of abuse 
of alcohol or other drugs, dropping 
out, and teenage pregnancy. Many 
migrant children and adolescents in 
our schools are under enormous 
stress, exacerbated by difficulties at 
home and in school. 

Services that help build student 
moral and motivation ai*e what 
make possible more demanding 
cogniti\'e work. The success of earty 
intervention programs with 
addressing cognitive problems must 
be translated to address the affective 
domain. The emphasis on basic 
skills and competency-based 
instruaion should be balanced with 
programs that enhance self-esteem 
and self awareness. 

Few elementary and middle schools 
have adequate guidance and other 
pupil services ^aff. Pupil services 
interventions provide student 
assistance with health, personal, 
interpersonal* academic, and career 
goals. School counseling, health 
services, teacher advocacy, peer 
couasellng, and case management 
are all examples of valuable school- 
based intervention practices. In 
addition, in many schools, pupil 



services personnel, particularh' 
school counselors, serve as 
consultants to teachers, train 
students and stafif in mediation 
techniques, and teach courses on 
interpersonal and personal skill 
developments. 

It is extremely' important that 
migrant youngsters have guidance 
counseling services in the 
elementary school years. Students 
who are behind in school suffer 
from problems with self-esteem; 
they may lack self confidence to 
overcome the negative influences 
that confront them. The problem of 
school dropouts has been linked to 
lack of couaseling at the middle 
school or junior high level. 
Counselors can play a key role in 
promoting supportive and caring 
learning environments for students. 
Classroom teachers should work 
together with guidance counselors, 
school pTsychologists, and other 
pupil services personnel. 




Drug Education 

Because of the increasingly serious 
nature of the drug epidemic during 
the past few years, schools around 
the nation have begun a variety of 
awareness programs which fcxnjs on 
empowering students to resist 
negative peer pressure related lo 
drugs and other substance abase. 
There has also been a growing 
recognition of the importance of 
expanding efforts beyond the 
awareness stage to more inteasive 
education and treatment, e\'en at 
the early grade levels. There is 
greater emphasis on smoking as the 
most basic form of substance abuse. 

Unfortunately, many students live 
and funaion in social environments 
where the effea of their exposure 
to the drug culture exceeds the 
experiences and training of the 
teachers and other staff with whom 
tliey come iiito contaa Indeed, 
many political and community 
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leaders and substance-abuse experts 
cite "treating the root causes ' of 
substance-abuse as the only viable 
form of prevention. Clearly, tliose 
persons working within the public 
schools require the support and 
assistance of other agencies and 
community groups to dev^elop 
successful programs which "treat" 
the many facets of substance abuse. 
Likewise, the effeaiveness of 
declaring Dmg Free Zones around 
school buildings will be limited 
without collaboration among the 
various govemmenial agencies. 

Teachers don't often have the lime 
or expertise to make appropriate 
decisioas or referrals. Frequent 
moves also imp>ede follow up drug 
treatment for families and/ or tlieir 
children. Trained migrant education 
personnel such as social workers, 
nurses> and counselors can work 
with students and parents to 
encourage and support responsible 
behaviors. The migrant education 
program along with migrant health 
and social services programs can 
provide drug awareness and 
education programs in migrant 
camps and other communities 
where migrants live. Schools and 
the migrant education program can 
collaborate with counselors, parents, 
health care providers and 
enforcement agencies in developing 
outreach and treatment progran"is for 
migrant students. Schools and the 
migrant education program can 
provide alternative reaeaiion 
programs after school, at night, or 
on w^eekends. 



■WHAT WE 
CAN DO 

Opportunities for Innovation 

• Schools and migrant education 
programs should work with 
health agencies and migrant 
advocacy group>s to dev^elcp 
prevention programs and 
aaivities targeted to migrant 
workers that promote a drug-free 
life style, strengthen families, 
create options through education 
and training, and enable migrant 
communities to effeaively 
address Lheir own substance 
abuse problems, 

• Promote the hiring of elementarv' 
school counselors to work with 
children and their families, 
Couaselors and other pupil 
services staff should be sensitive 
to the values and cultures of 
migrant children, and where 
appropriate, be bilingual. 



Opportunities for Reflection 

• Explore sources of funding for 
incentive grants for programs and 
materials related to drug and 
alcohol abuse, 

• Develop school-based drug 
prevention programs beyond 
"Just Say No" which emphasize 
education and treatment and 
begin in early childhood 

• To maintain a disciplined 
environment conducive to 
learning, use alternatives to 
traditional disciplinary praaices, 
such as in-school detention. Some 
kinds of punishment can 
inadvertently reward misbehavior, 
punishment of student 
absenteeism by suspension from 
school is an example. In such a 
situation, an in-school 
suspension program or weekend 
class in which students are 
supervised in academic work 
may be a far more appropriate 
penalt>^ 
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